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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF SCIENCE INTO 
MORAL SUBJECTS 


MICHAEL POLANYI 


WHEN David Hume, hoping to emulate Newton’s method, inscribed 
his first published work as ‘A treatise on Human Nature being an 
attempt to introduce the experimental method of reasoning into 
moral subjects’, he broached a programme which he never fulfilled. 
He proceeded to study man in the light of common experience 
and used the example of science merely for letting reason operate 
unrestrained by religious dogma or any other traditional beliefs that 
he wished to oppose. No determined movement for the application 
of scientific methods to the understanding of man and society was 
undertaken on a broad front before the opening of the present 
century. Yet today this movement has gathered such momentum 
that it is creating a general tension throughout our culture, similar 
to that which at an earlier time the rebellion of reason against 
religion had roused, but even more comprehensive in its scope. 

Look at some of the forms taken on by the modern scientific 
method when applied to human concerns. One of these is behaviour- 
ism, of which there are many shades. Radical behaviourism proposes 
to represent all human actions by constructing a robot which could 
perform all these actions and indeed appear to live the whole mental 
life of man, without the presence of any sentience in it. What is 
essential in man becomes an irrelevant by-play. 

A strict behaviourism is the logical terminus of looking at man in 
a completely detached manner, in accordance with the accepted 
ideal of the scientific method. The same manner of approach has 
therefore been applied also to the various social functions of man. 
There is a school of thought in jurisprudence which defines law as 
what the courts will do, and which proposes accordingly to transform 
the study of law into a scientific observation of the way law courts 
behave in response to cases brought before them. Such legal 
behaviourism leaves out from the law the function of guiding the 
judge as to how he ought to decide a case and accordingly deprives 
the judge also of any grounds on which he could seek such guidance 
in his efforts to reach the right decision. 

A tribe, a nation or some other social group may be described in 
purely objective terms with similar results. Most anthropologists 
will insist on carrying out their analysis of society without mention 
of good and evil. Social life is thus found resting on institutions 
which fulfil certain functions for the maintenance of society in its 
existing form. And this being all that the anthropologist is allowed 
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to say, the terms by which he will describe the achievement of the 
noblest function in society will apply equally to its vilest aberrations, 
We find a distinguished anthropologist representing such practices 
as the unspeakably cruel murder of supposed witches, as a cultural 
achievement. ‘Some social systems are much more efficient than 
others in directing aggression into oblique or non-disruptive 
channels. There is no doubt that witchcraft is Navaho culture’s 
principal answer to the problem that every society faces: How to 
satisfy hate and still keep the core of society solid.” Anthropologists 
have similarly described head-hunting as fulfilling a social function 
in the societies in which they are practised. ‘The religion of the 
Eddystone Islanders’ writes Gordon Childe,’ ‘provided a motive for 
living and kept an economic system functioning.” Head-hunting 
which formed part of Eddystone culture only proved wrong in his 
view because, by keeping down numbers, it made improvement in 
material equipment superfluous and eventually left the islanders a 
prey to British conquerors. 

For this kind of scientific anthropology social stability is the only 
accepted value and becomes therefore the supreme social value. 
Yet all the time we know (and the anthropologist knows it of course 
too) that the stability of evil is the worst of evils. 

So much for the anomalies that arise from examining man and 
human affairs from outside in the detached manner which is cur- 
rently accepted as the ideal of the scientific method., Another set of 
similar tensions is generated by any attempt to judge our own mental 
activities according to the criteria which scientific statements must 
fulfil, or which they are, at any rate, currently believed to fulfil. For 
the past fifty years it has been hammered into us with never ceasing 
vigour that science is concerned only with verifiable (or at least 
falsifiable) statements and must be purified of all other elements. 
The Viennese school of philosophy has generalized this principle 
into a universal critique of human utterances. It has pointed out for 
example that if you say that it is wrong to bear false witness, you 
have made a statement which cannot be proved or disproved by the 
facts. No conceivable occurrence, no measurement or observation, 
can decide the question whether any action is moral or immoral, just 
or unjust, good or evil. Hence to call something immoral, unjust or 
evil has no verifiable meaning. And it appears doubtful then 
whether it has any meaning at all beyond that of an exclamation, 
such as one may utter when biting at a worm inside an apple or 
when shouting ‘boo!’ to stop others from doing things which you 
find disgusting, or which, for any reason you want to prevent from 
happening. 

1 C, KLUCKHOLN and D. LEIGHTON: The Navaho (Harvard, 1946), p. 177. 
2 G. CuiLpE: What Happened in History, Pelican ed., p. 15. 
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This conception of moral judgments is clearly unsatisfactory. 
When we express moral condemnation or approval, or when we seek 

idance in a moral dilemma, there is always a reference to moral 
standards which are assumed to be given to us, in a general form. 
Moreover, while we use these standards for criticizing others, or for 
seeking moral guidance for our own problems, we hold them 
uncritically, as a matter of faith. To act on such faith may involve 
a great sacrifice, as when Socrates refused to flee from prison to 
escape execution, and such action seems quite different from the 
emitting of groans or snarls. On the other hand our uncritical 
allegiance to such unsubstantial things as our moral standards, 
seems to clash altogether with the currently accepted canons of 
scientific thought. 

These perplexities have not been overlooked, but the remedy 
which-has been offered to them seems to me inadequate. It consists 
in suggesting that science deals only with the factual aspect of things, 
while their value can be appreciated only by other modes of thought, 
such as we use in moral judgment. I believe that this division is false 
in principle and therefore impracticable. I shall argue that on the 
one hand it sets to science an ideal of objectivity which would 
discredit large and perfectly sound parts of science and which indeed, 
if strictly applied, would invalidate all empirical science; and that on 
the other hand it deprives our valuations of the support which they 
may justifiably derive from their continuity with similar acts within 
science. I shall suggest that we should try to mend the break be- 
tween science and our understanding of ourselves as sentient and 
responsible beings, by incorporating into our conception of scientific 
knowledge the part which we ourselves necessarily contribute to 
such knowledge. 

I shall introduce this revision of our conception of science by 
analysing some anomalies which arise within science itself from the 
currently accepted ideal of the absolute objectivity of science. 

Let me recall the terms in which Laplace, writing in 1795, defined 
a perfect scientific knowledge of the universe. If we knew at one 
moment of time— Laplace affirmed—the exact positions and 
Velocities of every particle of matter in the universe, as well as the 
forces acting between these particles, we could compute by the laws 
of mechanics the positions and velocities of the same particles at any 
other date whether past or future. To a mind thus equipped, he 
said, all things to come and all things gone by would be equally 
revealed. Such is the complete knowledge of the universe as con- 
ceived by Laplace. 

In examining this ideal of universal knowledge I shall pass over 
the fact that it would have to be transposed into quantum mechanical 
lems today, for this would only introduce complications without 
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affecting the grounds of my criticism. My main criticism of the kind 
of universal knowledge defined by Laplace is that it would tell us 
absolutely nothing that we are interested in. Take any question to 
which you want to know the answer. For example, having planted 
some primroses today, you should like to know whether they will 
bear blossoms next spring. This question cannot be adequately 
answered by a list of atomic positions and velocities at some future 
moment on May Ist, 1954. It must be answered ultimately in terms 
of primrose blossoms and the universal mind is utterly useless for 
this purpose unless it can go beyond predicting atomic data and tell 
also whether they imply or not the future blossoming of the prim- 
roses that I have planted today. 

I shall not examine for the moment whether we could actually 
infer something about primroses, or about anything else that we may 
be interested in, from a knowledge of atomic data. It is enough to 
have realized that this is not obviously feasible. For it proves that 
Laplace’s ideal of complete scientific knowledge as formulated by 
him has no immediate bearing on the vast majority of our experiences. 
Indeed, his representation of the universe ignores as it stands 
most of our experiences instead of answering our questions in 
respect to them. 

I shall try to show that this essential shortcoming of the Laplaceian 
scheme is irremediable and that it is due to his ne of 
the very nature of experimental science. 

The point can be introduced by considering the use of a geo- 
graphical map. A map represents a part of the earth’s surface in the 
same sense in which experimental science represents a much greater 
variety of experience. As regards the map it is clear that it functions 
as such only if used by someone to find his way by it. A map user 
must be able to do three things. First he must identify his actual 
position in the landscape with a point on the map, then he must find 
on the map an itinerary towards his destination and finally he must 
identify his itinerary by some landmark in the landscape around 
him. Three similar stages can be recognized when science is used for 
the interpretation of experience in the exact predictive sciences of 
which the Laplaceian scheme was an intended idealization. The 
map is replaced in this case by some formulae such as for example 
the laws of planetary motion which are applied once more in 
three stages. First we make some measurements which yield a set 
of numbers, representing our experience at the start; then we 
operate on these numbers by the aid of our formulae, so as to 
compute a future event; and finally we look out for the experience 
predicted by our computation. 

The Laplaceian ideal of science goes astray in the first place by 
neglecting or at least trying to render negligible our personal parti- 
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cipation in establishing a correspondence between a scientific 
formalism and the experience to which it is intended to apply. To 
reveal this mistake we may choose as our example the very province 
of science — the mechanics of celestial bodies — in which Laplace 
found his ideal of science. A mathematical theory of planetary 
motion predicts the position of the planets in numbers, stating their 
longitude and elevation at any particular time in respect to any 
particular observatory. From these three numbers we might try to 
compute the readings on the scales of the observatory’s telescope 
when fixed on the planet at the exact moment when the fingers of a 
particular clock reach the position corresponding to the time in 
question. If such a computation were possible it would affirm 
scientific knowledge without the intervention of any personal act. 
But it is not possible. We realize this by recalling that any correlation 
between a measured number introduced into a formula of mechanics 
and the corresponding instrument readings, must rely on an estimate 
of observational errors and that this estimate cannot be definitely 
prescribed by any rule. The indeterminacy in question is due partly 
to the statistical fluctuations of observational errors but it is even 
more intractably present in the ever menacing possibility of syste- 
matic errors. For even the most strictly mechanized observational 
procedure leaves something to personal skill in the exercise of which 
a personal bias may enter. 

We should bear in mind here the famous case of the Astronomer 
Royal Maskeleyne who in the year 1796 dismissed his assistant 
Kinnebrook for persistently recording the passage of stars more than 
half a second later than he, his superior. Maskeleyne did not realize 
that an equally watchful observer may register systematically 
different times by the method employed by him. Not until Bessell 
revealed this possibility twenty-six years later was the discrepancy 
resolved and Kinnebrook belatedly rehabilitated. Despite its 
reduction through the use of the modern transit micrometer, this 
type of error is still present in astronomy today. ‘This personal 
equation’ — writes H. N. Russell in 1945 — ‘is an extremely trouble- 
some error, because it varies with the observer’s physical condition 
and also with the nature and brightness of the object. Faint stars 
are almost always observed too late, in comparison with bright 
ones; this gives rise to the so-called Magnitude equation.’ We must 
allow accordingly that some trace of a hidden personal bias may 
always affect the result of a series of readings. Therefore, even 
classical mechanics, the branch of science most closely approxi- 
mating Laplace’s ideal, must rely on a measure of personal skill and 
personal judgment for establishing a valid correspondence be- 
tween its mathematical formalism and the facts of experience to be 
tepresented by it. 
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This seems a small and pedantic amendment, but it introduces a 
principle which carries a whole world of implications. It acknow- 
ledges that a mathematical formalism can be said to convey know- 
ledge of experience only by pre-supposing ourselves, the holders of 
this knowledge, who possess an exceptional delicacy of eye, ear and 
touch, developed by personal experience. Thus even an exact 
science is seen to include an art, the art of establishing correspon- 
dence with the raw experience given to our senses. 

It is of the essence of an art as the term is used here that it cannot 
be specified in detail and can therefore not be transmitted by 
prescription, but only passed on to an apprentice following the 
practice of a master. Such personal transmission is cumbersome and 
uncertain as compared with the transmission of measured data. 
Scientists and technologists are accordingly always striving to 
depersonalize knowledge as far as possible by representing it in terms 
of n.easured quantities, and wherever we see them still rely on 
connoisseurship, we may assume that it has not been possible to 
replace it by measurement. The large part of their time spent by 
students of chemistry, biology and medicine in acquiring con- 
noisseurship by attending practical courses shows therefore directly 
how greatly these sciences rely on personal knowledge that is not 
specifiable. 

Moreover, the fundamental concepts of these sciences are drawn 
from every day experience in which measurement plays no part. 
The existence of animals was not discovered by zoologists, nor that 
of plants by botanists. We learn to distinguish living beings from 
inanimate matter long before we study biology and we continue to 
use our original conception of life within biology. Psychologists 
must know from ordinary experience what intelligence is before they 
can devise tests for measuring it scientifically. They were ordinary 
people who, knowing the sufferings of sickness and the joy of 
recovery, set medical science its task. 

It is true that the progress of science is ever moulding and modi- 
fying our everyday conceptions. But when this is allowed for it still 
remains true that there is a vast range of everyday knowledge based 
on delicate and complex conceptions, which serves as a guide to 
biology, medicine, psychology and to the manifold disciplines which 
study man and society. This knowledge is transmitted personally to 
the child by his seniors as he grows up, in the manner of a practical 
art, in the very same way as a student is taught scientific skills 
and connoisseurship at the bedside, in the laboratory or on geolo- 
gical excursions. 

This brings out squarely the general principle which limits the 
scope of the exact sciences of which the Laplaceian ideal is an 
extreme idealization. Most of the questions in which we are in- 
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terested are of the same kind as that about the blossoming of newly 
planted primroses. Answers to these questions must be given in 
terms of personal knowledge available to the layman, as corrected 
and expanded by sciences relying to a considerable extent on the 
personal knowledge of experts. Laplaceian predictions would convey 
none of this personal knowledge and would therefore ignore almost 
the entire range of existing knowledge. Hence, if the Laplaceian 
vision, Or more generally the exact sciences, insisted on claiming to 
constitute the whole of knowledge they would impose on us universal 
ignorance. 

It follows that we must revise our ideal of science by acknowledg- 
ing skills and connoisseurship as valid, indispensable and definitive 
forms of knowledge. I shall try to show how this should lead to a 
far reaching relaxation of the tension between the exact sciences 
and other branches of scientific knowledge and may lead on further 
to a reconciliation between science and the non-scientific aspects 
and concerns of man. 

The principles involved in the arts of knowing are quite similar, 
whether it is a matter (to use the distinction of Professor Ryle) of 
‘knowing how’ or of ‘knowing what’, but they are more easily 
illustrated by instances of the first kind which are usually described 
as the knowing of a skill. 

A striking feature of such knowing is the presence of two different 
kinds of awareness of things that we are skilfully handling. When 
I use a hammer to drive in a nail, I attend to both, but quite differ- 
ently. I watch the effects of my strokes as I wield the hammer. 
Ido not feel that its handle has struck my palm but that its head has 
struck the nail. Yet in another sense I am highly alert to the feelings 
in palm and fingers holding the hammer. They guide my handling 
of it effectively, and the degree of attention that I give to the nail is 
given to the same extent in a different way to these feelings. The 
difference may be stated by saying that these feelings are not watched 
in themselves, but I watch something else by keeping aware of them. 
Ihave a subsidiary awareness of the feelings in the palm of my hand 
which is merged into my focal awareness of my driving in the 
nail. 

We may think of the hammer replaced by a probe, used for 
exploring the interior of a hidden cavity. Think how a blind man 
feels his way by use of a stick, which involves transposing the shocks 
transmitted to his hand and the muscles holding the stick into an 
awareness of the things touched by the point of the stick. We have 
here the transition from knowing how to knowing what and can 
see how similar is the structure of the two. 

The difference between subsidiary and focal awareness is closely 
allied to another fundamental distinction, namely that between 
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parts of my own body and things external to it. For we attend to 
external objects by being subsidiarily aware of things happening 
within our body. The physiologist finds that the localization of an 
object in space is based on a slight difference between the two 
images thrown on our retina, on the accommodation of the eyes, on 
the convergence of their axis and the effort of muscular contraction 
controlling the eye motion, supplemented by impulses received from 
the labyrinth, which vary according to the position of the head in 
space. Of all these we become aware only in terms of our localization 
of the objects we are gazing at; and in this sense we may be said to 
be subsidiarily aware of them. 

Our subsidiary awareness of tools and probes can be regarded 
therefore as a condition in which they come to form part of our 
body. The way we use a hammer or a blind man uses a stick, shows 
in fact that in both cases we shift outwards the points at which we 
make contact with things that we observe as objects outside our- 
selves. While we rely on a tool or a probe, these things cannot be 
deliberately handled in themselves or critically examined as external 
objects. Instead, we pour ourselves into them and assimilate them 
as part of our own existence, uncritically. 

We may generalize the conception of this process so as to include 
the acceptance and use of intellectual tools such as are offered by an 
interpretative framework and in particular by the formalism of a 
science. While we rely on such a formalism it is not an object under 
examination but a tool of observation. For the time being we have 
identified ourselves with it and the exercise of our critical faculties, 
so long as they are exercised by using this formalism can only serve 
to strengthen our uncriticized acceptance of it. The skills involved 
in carrying out the measurements on which the exact sciences rely 
are an indispensable extension of the personal knowing by which 
we hold the theories of exact science. 

The wider field of personal knowledge which we all acquire in 
everyday life and which a practical scientific training can extend 
further, may be fitted in here by noting that our two kinds of 
awareness apply to the relation between parts and wholes. When 
we acknowledge a muscular skill we accredit the person who has 
mastered the skill with the capacity for carrying out numerous part 
movements with a view to the achievement of a comprehensive 
result. Similarly, when we acknowledge skilful knowledge, such as 
that of a medical diagnostician, an art dealer, a taxonomist or a 
cotton classer, we accredit such experts with the capacity for appre- 
ciating a large number of unspecifiable details in terms of a com- 
prehensive entity jointly constituted by them. In both cases we are 
aware of a multitude of parts in terms of a whole and this submerging 
of the parts in the whole may be described as a subsidiary awareness 
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of the parts within a focal awareness of the whole. The kinship 
between the process of tool-using and that of achieving or per- 
ceiving a whole has in fact been so well established already by 
gestalt-psychology that it may be taken for granted here without 
further argument. 

But an objection may be raised at this point. If it is affirmed that 
a personal contribution of our own is present in every scientific 
affirmation of ours, whether, e.g. in physics or in psychology, it 
may appear that this modifies our conception of all sciences 
equally and therefore leaves the question unanswered whether or not 
for example psychology can be reduced to terms of physics. But we 
find the answer to this question by realizing how vastly the degree of 
our personal contribution varies between the different sciences. An 
exact physical measurement can usually be carried out by a labora- 
tory assistant of normal intelligence without extensive apprentice- 
ship. On the other hand years of experience are required to train an 
expert medical diagnostician or even a cotton classer or a wine 
taster. In these skills and connoisseurships there is a much ampler 
personal contribution than in the knowing and applying of an 
astronomical formula to successive observed positions of some 
planet. When we say that the former kinds of knowing are un- 
specifiable we assert that their more richly personal knowledge 
cannot be exhaustively analysed in the more depersonalized terms 
offered by the exact sciences. 

We shall note conversely also, that the extension of the part 
played by personal knowledge expands continuously from the exact 
sciences to those sciences which rely more heavily on personal skill 
and connoisseurship. And this opens up an avenue along which we 
may find the solution to the basic problem that we had set ourselves. 
A further expansion of our personal participation in the act of 
knowing may bridge the gap also between the scientific method and 
the study and conduct of human affairs. 

I shall try to show how we may start off at least in the direction 
indicated by this programme. The ideal of exact observation 
postulates the identity of the observing person before and after the 
observation. By contrast, if someone gets drunk or falls in love, 
this is not an observation, for these processes affect the whole 
person. In an act of personal knowing, the knowing person also 
modifies himself to some extent by pouring himself into things of 























































































































* Some bearings of the techniques of connoisseurship on ethical problems have 
been elaborated by R. M. Hare: The Language of Morals, p. 111ff, following 
J.O. Urmson, ‘On Grading’, Mind, lix (1950). But Urmson chooses deliber- 
ately examples of grading which do not convey the recognition of significant 
entities but have merely subjective standing (like ‘super apples’). His analysis 
therefore remains peripheral to the perspective explored in the present argument. 
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which he becomes subsidiarily aware in order to become focally 
aware of a comprehensive feature comprising the same things. 

I have so far described this participation of the knowing person 
as an extension of his body and this has applied to the know-how of 
a personal skill and the know-what of an expert diagnosis. But 
though these two are never quite separable and have a common 
logical structure, there is a difference in the nature of the processes 
by which the knowing person commits himself in either case, which 
makes it easier to analyse them in different terms. 

When the emphasis of our knowing lies on how to produce a 
result, the effort of acquiring or skilfully applying such knowledge 
may be said to be guided by a purpose. It is in the light of this 
purpose that certain things may be defined as tools and certain 
movements may be said to be rationally co-ordinated. The econo- 
mical and effective achievement of this purpose sets a standard to 
our skill. By striving for the fulfilment of this standard we pick up 
in practice, usually without any focal awareness of doing so, the 
elements of a successful performance. Thus the striving by which 
we extend our person in achieving a skill is in the nature of a purpose. 

When on the other hand, the emphasis of our knowing lies in 
recognizing or understanding a thing, the effort of acquiring or 
skilfully applying such knowledge may be said to be guided by our 
attention. A biologist, a doctor, an art dealer or a cloth merchant, 
each acquire their expert knowledge in part from textbooks but these 
texts are useless to them without the accompanying training of the 
eye, the ear and the touch. Only by attentively straining their senses 
can they acquire the right sense or feel for identifying a certain 
biological specimen, or a case of a certain sickness, or a genuine 
painting by a certain master, or a cloth of a distinctive quality. By 
such training the expert develops an exceptional fastidiousness which 
enables him to act as valuer for certain objects. This is generally 
true: every act of personal knowing sets up a standard of excellence. 
While the athlete or the dancer putting forward their best are acting 
as critics of their own performances, connoisseurs are the acknow- 
ledged critics of certain things. A person is acknowledged as a 
connoisseur only if he is believed to know whether such things fulfil 
certain standards that are characteristic of their being good speci- 
mens of their own kind. All personal knowing appraises what it 
knows by a standard that it sets to itself. 

Thus the observer’s participation in the act of knowing has led 
us to a point where observation assumes the functions of an appraisal 
by standards which we regard as impersonal. When we acknowledge 
that a skilful performance is coherent and ingenious in itself, we 
appeal to standards of coherence and ingenuity to which we attribute 
universal significance. The operation of the patent law relies success- 
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fully on our capacity for appreciating the presence or absence of a 
certain degree of ingenuity in a new practical procedure. And again, 
mathematics can be said to exist as a science only if we credit 
ourselves with the capacity of appreciating reliably the profundity 
and ingenuity of certain processes of inference. 

When appreciating a healthy plant or animal we again do so by a 
standard to which we attribute universality. Going further, we 
appreciate in the same way the coherent behaviour of animals and 
their intelligent performances. 

At this stage the process by which the observer identifies himself 
with the parts of a whole in order to appreciate the qualities of its 
coherence takes on a new character. Rational behaviour and feats 
of intelligence are observed by the identification of an observer with 
a person whose rationality or intelligence he appraises. Our capacity 
for understanding another person’s actions by entering into his 
situation and of judging his actions from his own point of view thus 
appears to be but an elaboration of the technique of personal 
knowing which generally comes into play whenever we handle 
objects skilfully or know them by a subsidiary awareness of some 
framework in terms of which they are represented or of the parts 
of which they are composed. 

This argument, if it is right, fulfils at least part of my programme. 
It has shown that the shortcomings of the Laplaceian ideal of 
science can be remedied only by acknowledging our personal 
knowing as an integral part of all knowledge accepted by us, and this 
was then shown to involve an act of uncritical assimilation of 
certain things which enables us critically to appreciate others; from 
here we were led to a point where our justification of personal 
knowing results in accrediting our evaluation of human affairs 
from the point of view of men as sentient, intelligent and morally 
responsible beings. 

We may go even further. We have seen that our personal knowing 
operates by an expansion of our person into a subsidiary awareness 
of particulars that are merged into our focal awareness of a whole 
and that this manner of living in the parts results in our critical 
appraisal of their coherence. We may also accredit therefore our 
living within an historical situation and our acceptance of a certain 
role in it as legitimate guides to our responsible participation in the 
problems presented by these situations. Science no longer requires 
then that we study man and society in a detached manner but 
testores us instead to an acceptance of our position as human 
members of a human society. 

The transition from observation to appraisal has been reached 
here by following up a sequence of increasingly complex and delicate 
forms of knowing. I believe that this is the path along which the 
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widest contacts can be established between exact science and other 
domains of the human mind, but I must yet indicate here a shorter 
route leading from observation to appraisal which can be found 
within the exact sciences themselves. The most striking illustration 
of this consists in the system of theoretical crystallography. 

Here we have a theory which applies to the facts of experience 
without making any unambiguous predictions about them and 
offering instead a systematic framework for the appreciation of any 
possible facts. Crystallography predicts that there are 230 geo- 
metrically different types of atomic lattices which should manifest 
themselves in thirty-two different classes of crystal symmetry. This 
statement has an intrinsic geometrical interest without reference to 
experience. The 230 space groups define indefinitely extended 
repetitive patterns of points in space and the thirty-two classes of 
symmetry define groups of polyhedra derived by certain rules from 
these patterns. This purely geometrical theory already presupposes 
an appreciation of symmetry. It determines all possible types of 
symmetry and distinguishes between higher and lower grades of 
symmetry. All this would remain true even if no specimen of any 
crystal could ever be observed in fact. Yet actually the theory has 
been validated by a wide area of experience. Indeed it was the 
existence of solids possessing a peculiar regularity of shape which 
first stimulated the geometrical study of such shapes and of the 
possible atomistic patterns from which these shapes could be 
derived; and subsequently the geometric theory of crystals has 
controlled the collection, description, classification and structural 
analysis of an immense variety of crystals. This has gone on and 
established crystallographic theory as part of natural science, 
without ever exposing it to the hazards of refutation by the facts of 
experience. For the theory merely offers a classification for all 
possible solids according to certain types of regularity. It pre- 
scribes a process of appraising the regularity of any solid specimen 
in the light of its standards. Our confidence in such a system of 
appraisals increases with the number of instances in which it has 
been found distinctly apposite to experience, and is not in the least 
weakened by the much larger number of instances about which the 
system can say practically nothing. Crystallographic theory presents 
us with an elaborately formalized system of personal knowing, 
lying quite outside the area which Laplace defined as comprising 
universal knowledge. 

We can now supplement our previous conclusions by this lesson. 
By a stepwise generalization of the structures of skills and con- 
noisseurship we had achieved a foothold within the realm of human 
responsibilities supported by scientific practice. We can now derive 
additional support from science for the kind of thought and judgment 
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that seems appropriate to such a situation. Our moral problems and 
their attempted solutions, problems of jurisprudence or of art 
criticism can no longer be regarded as of questionable significance, 
on account of the fact that they say nothing about experience that 
could be true or false. The validity which we ascribe to crystallo- 
graphic theory demonstrates our capacity for discovering exact 
standards that are apposite to the appraisal of experience and also 
our capacity for recognizing their authenticity in this respect. 


The line of thought which I have pursued here suggests that we 
can reconcile science to man by restoring science to its true purpose. 
I have tried to reveal some of the features of science which when 
fully acknowledged, seem to indicate the main steps by which this 
programme may be carried out. 

Science does not require that we study man and society in a 
detached manner. On the contrary, the part played by personal 
knowledge in science suggests that the science of man should rely 
on greatly extended use of personal knowing. 

A personal knowledge of man may consist in putting ourselves 
in the place of the persons we are studying and in trying to solve 
their problems as they see them or as we see them. That opens the 
door for our entry into human personality in its whole moral, 
religious and artistic outlook, as the bearer of an historical con- 
sciousness, a political and legal responsibility. Thus it introduces 
us through an extension of scientific enquiry straight into the whole 
sentient, creative and responsible life of human concerns. 

A system of ethics or a code of laws can no longer be regarded as 
unscientific in a derogatory sense because it predicts nothing that 
could be true or false, for science is seen to accredit us with the 
capacity for authentic appreciation of other values than the truth or 
falsity of a statement. As we know order from disorder, health 
from sickness, the ingenious from the trivial, we may distinguish 
with equal authority good from evil, charity from cruelty, justice 
from injustice 
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‘INDIFFERENCE’ IN THE LETTERS AND TALES 
OF ANTON CHEKHOV 


GILBERT PHELPS 


THE letters of creative artists tend to be disappointing. It is 
rarely that they come close enough to the sources of ‘inspiration’ to 
provide a real illumination or corroboration of the creative 
work itself. In Chekhov’s case, however, the letters are particularly 
valuable because in addition to revealing a critical self-awareness, 
and a clarity of creative purpose comparable to those revealed in the 
correspondence of Keats, they also throw light on some of the mysti- 
fications created, deliberately or accidentally, by Western trans- 
lators, critics and disciples. 

It is important, for example, in view of all the mystical interpreta- 
tion that has attended Chekhov, to see how calm, confident and 
precise he himself was in stating his aims as a writer. His letters in 
this respect form a notable contrast to the Journal of Katherine 
Mansfield — so often considered as his most considerable English 
disciple. There the flurry of emotions and impressions, the snatches 


of conversation, the excited jottings of potentially ‘useful’ incidents 
—and the self-conscious attitude of the ‘priestess’ 'of letters 


Work. I shall be able to express one day my love of work— 
my desire to be a better writer — my longing to take greater 
pains. And the passion I feel. It takes the place of religion— 
it is my religion— of people—I create my people: of life —it is 
Life. The temptation to kneel before it, to adore, to prostrate 
myself, to stay too long in a state of ecstacy before the idea of 
it. I must be more busy about my master’s business.’ 


look over-wrought beside Chekhov’s dignified and workmanlike 
utterances. This passage about ‘style’, for example, in spite of the 
obvious debt it owes to Claude Bernard, Zola and the ‘Roman 
Experimental’, leaves one in no doubt as to the seriousness — and 
modesty — of the writer’s attitude to his work: 


I agree that ‘pearls’ are a good thing, but then a writer is not 

a confectioner, not a provider of cosmetics, and not an enter- 

tainer; he is a man bound, under contract, by his sense of duty 

and his conscience . . . He is just like any ordinary reporter... 

To a chemist nothing on earth is unclean. A writer must be 

as objective as a chemist, he must lay aside his personal, sub- 
1 Journal, May 31st, 1920. 
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jective standpoint and must understand that muck-heaps play 
a very respectable part in a landscape, and that evil passions 
are as inherent as the good ones (14.1.87). 


Admirers of Katherine Mansfield have expressed surprise at the 
contrast between the banality of the Journal, and the ‘lyrical beauty’ 
of the tales. Sometimes, however, the tales are the trivial little 
incidents of the Journal blown out to magazine-story size, invested 
with a vague portentousness of atmosphere derived from a Chekhov 
who had suffered a sea change at the hands of his English translators 
and critics. For the irony of the ‘Chekhovian influence’ is that it 
operated through what the disciples chose to find rather than what 
he actually put there. Whatever may have been the condition of the 
other inhabitants of the contemporary ‘Heartbreak House’, Chekhov 
himself was neither hysterical, vague nor portentous. Neither was 
he, to go to the most characteristic of the Western misreadings, 
‘pessimistic’ or ‘indifferent’. 

Elfros indeed relates that this was the misunderstanding that 
Chekhov most resented,” and it is on this subject that the letters are 
particularly illuminating. They reveal, it is true, a shrewd and 
unsentimental appraisal of the sickness of contemporary society, 
and a singularly acute diagnosis of the symptoms. Thus in 1889 he 
wrote: 


Science and technical knowledge are passing through a great 
period now, but for our sort it is a flabby, stale, and dull time 
... The causes of this are not to be found in our stupidity, our 
lack of talent, or our insolence . . . but in a disease which for the 
artist is worse than syphilis or sexual exhaustion. We lack 
‘something’ that is true, and that means that, lift the robe of 
our muse, and you will find within an empty void. (27.12.1889). 


The contemporary European ‘intelligentsia’ in fact inspired him 
with little confidence. 


‘Do they actually make one new?’ he asks (he is discussing 
in particular Bourget and his circle)— “No they cause France 
to degenerate, and in Russia they help the devil breed slimy 
creatures whom we call intellectuals. The sluggish, apathetic, 
lazy, philosophizing cold intelligentsia...Lax souls and 
enervated muscles, absence of motion, instability of thought... 
When there are apathy and degeneracy . . . there also comes a 
decline of art, indifference towards science; there is injustice in 
all its forms.’ 


* The quotations from the Letters are taken from Letters on the Short Story, 


= Drama and other Literary Topics, translated and edited by Louis S. Fried- 
and. 


*S. S. Koreviansky: Literary and Theatrical Reminiscences. 
B 
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Contemplating the world around him coolly and steadily, he 
refused to join in the mad rush for this bolt-hole or that. 


Alas! I shall never be a Tolstoyan...something in me 
protests and reason and justice tell me that in the electricity and 
heat of love for man there is something greater than chastity 
and abstinence from meat. War is an evil and legal justice is an 
evil, but it does not follow that I ought to wear bark shoes and 
sleep on the stove with the labourer. (27.3.1894). 


He was equally immune to the appeal of Dostoevsky and the 
‘mystics’, holding on to a belief in mankind that lay beyond the 
distractions of one particular moment in history. 


Modern culture is only the first beginning of work for a 
great future, work which will perhaps go on for tens of thou- 
sands of years, in order that man may, if only in the remote 
future, come to know the truth of the real God — that is not I 
conjecture, by seeking in Dostoevsky, but by clear knowledge, 
as one knows twice two are four. Modern culture is the first 
beginning of the work, while the religious movement of which 
we talked is a survival, almost the end of what has ceased, or is 
ceasing to exist. (30.12.1902). 


He kept himself aloof too from the artistic ‘cults’ and the political 
rationalizations that attended them. It is interesting, for example, 
to read his unemotional comments on the theatre: 


The contemporary theatre—it is an eruption, a nasty 
disease of the cities. This disease must be pursued with the 
broom, but to like it, that is not wholesome. You will begin to 
quarrel with me, to use the old phrase: the theatre is a school, 
it educates, etc.... And I state in answer that which I see: the 
contemporary theatre is not higher than the crowd, but on the 
contrary the life of the masses is higher and cleverer, than that 
of the theatre. This means that it is not a school, but something 
quite different. (1888). 


And fifteen years later he wrote: 


The whole idea of a ‘people’s’ theatre and ‘people’s’ litera- 
ture is foolishness and lollipops for the people. We mustn’t 
bring Gogol down to the people, but raise the people up to 
Gogol. (2.11.1903). 


He sums up his attitude towards the various remedies that were 
being canvassed in a letter to the poet Pleshcheyev: 


I am not a liberal, nor a conservative, not a believer in 
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gradual progress, not a monk, not an indifferentist. J should 
like to be a free artist and nothing more. (Oct. 1889). 


This is, indeed, the crux of the matter as far as Chekhov’s ‘beliefs’ 
are concerned — and it was only when he contemplated the appalling 
difficulties in the way of being ‘a free artist’ in the kind of society to 
which he belonged — a society in which the artist had become more 
and more isolated, and was moreover denied the support of a healthy 
criticism — that he permitted himself a passing moment of despair: 


There are moments when I completely lose heart. For whom, 
and for what do I write? For the public? But I don’t see it and 
believe in it less than I do in spooks... If we had critics I 
should know that I provide material, whether good or bad 
does not matter— that to men who devote themselves to the 
study of life I am as necessary as a star is to an astronomer. 
(23.12.1888). 


It is only a passing moment however. He quickly reveals his own 
critical balance: 


It may be objected that critics would have nothing to write 
about because all modern works are poor and insignificant. 
But this is a narrow way of looking at things. Life must be 
studied not from the pluses alone but from the minuses too. 


The conviction that the ‘eighties’ have not produced a single 


writer may in itself provide material for five volumes. (23.12. 
1888). 


For the most part in fact he faced the situation in which he found 
himself squarely and realistically, and set out to evolve a technique 
that would best favour the development of his own artistic ‘freedom’, 
and it is in the light of this determination that we must consider his 
alleged ‘pessimism’ or ‘indifference’. 

The tales themselves, of course, amply repudiate the charges if 
only we will accept their evidence. In the ‘Lady with the Dog’, for 
example, there is this famous passage, often quoted as typical of the 
‘Chekhovian’ mood: 


The leaves did not stir on the trees, the grasshoppers chir- 
ruped and the monotonous hollow sound of the sea, rising up 
from below, spoke of the peace, of the eternal peace awaiting 
us. So it must have sounded when there was no Yalta, nor 
Oreanda here; so it sounds now, and it will sound as indiffer- 
ently and as monotonously when we are all no more. And in 
this constancy, in this indifference to the life and death of each 
of us, there lies hid, perhaps a pledge of our eternal salvation, 
of the unceasing movement of life upon earth, of unceasing 
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progress towards perfection. Sitting beside a young woman 
who in the dawn seemed so lovely, soothed and spellbound 
in these magical surroundings— the sea, mountains, clouds, 
the open sky — Gurov thought how in reality everything is 
beautiful in this world when one reflects: everything except 
what we think or do ourselves when we forget our human 
dignity and the higher aims of our existence. (Tr. Constance 
Garnett). 


There is here, it is true, specific mention of ‘indifference’ and the 
‘atmosphere’ is conducive to melancholy reflections of a general 
nature on the aloofness of Nature and the mutability of human affairs, 
But the word ‘indifference’ is precisely placed in its context, and the 
impersonalized background is deliberately used as a foil to the human 
story: the description of Oreanda Bay is of no importance apart 
from the two tiny human figures that confront it. Moreover, the 
content of the passage is in direct opposition to the ‘atmosphere’. 
The belief in ‘unceasing progress towards perfection’ and in the 
reality of ‘human dignity’ and the ‘higher aims’ of human existence 
could not be more expressly stated. In all the tales (and, if it comes 
to that, in the plays, too) there is this ambivalence — the drift 
towards acceptance and resignation on the one hand and, on the 
other, almost submerged by it, a hard core of positive affirmation. 
At the height of the ‘Russian fever’, of course, Western critics and 
disciples were in no mood for Chekhov’s deliberate muting of the 
positive themes. Failing some spectacular revelation (such as 
Dostoevsky, or Tolstoy, or Gorki might supply) they isolated the 
halo of atmospheric suggestion in Chekhov’s work, and con- 
structed out of it a vague, but emotionally satisfying private mystic- 
ism. Thus in a review of a performance of The Three Sisters in the 
’30s, headed, ‘Gielgud Production Offset Tchekov Boredom’, we 
read that ‘Mr John Gielgud and his producer M. Michel St. Denis, 
by the unutterable beauty and balance of their revival of The Three 
Sisters... blind us to this queer shapelessness, and there remains 
only the rich variety of human nature and the magic musical quality 
of this rural scene in which ‘‘nothing ever happens’”’ ’. 

And Chekhov’s fellow countrymen, when they came to write in 
English, sometimes adopted the same kind of language: there is 
little to choose between the vague jargon of the newspaper notice 
and the utterances of the Princess Nina Andronikova Toumanova: 


He watched the misery of struggling man,—accidental creation 
of a blind but prolific nature, obliged to live in this deceptive 
world. And Chekhov pities ‘the lonely stranger’ misled by our 
stepmother the earth, while he himself discerns in the silvery 
beams of the moon, in the fragrance of flowers, in the gentle 
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whisper of the wind, the eternal process of destruction, separa- 
tion, and death. He murmurs to all those whose path has 
crossed his own, ‘Farewell, we part and never meet again.” 


One cannot, of course, deny the effectiveness of the ‘Chekhovian 
atmosphere’, but it is necessary to understand its purpose, to realize 
that the moments of self-discovery, the unexpected acts of courage 
that belong to the human actors are deliberately placed against the 
dwarfing background of Nature— that the atmosphere is intended 
to induce a mood of melancholy resignation — so that these symp- 
toms of mankind’s irrepressible vitality will stand out in greater 
relief. 

In Chekhov in consequence there is none of the pessimism that we 
find in Hardy: for Chekhov the ‘indifference’ of Nature is not the 
central theme. As a result, his characters do not invite the terms 
‘heroic’ or ‘tragic’. Chekhov was interested not in the isolated 
gestures Of defiance, but in the small unspectacular flickerings of 
human vitality, in the dogged, sometimes sullen, often unbeautiful 
symptoms of the human will to survive. He deliberately chooses the 
characters most representative of the ‘spirit of the times’ — the 
bored, the disillusioned, the defeated: like all great artists he built 
the weakness of the society to which he belonged into his own kind 
of strength. In many respects the task he set himself was more 
difficult than Hardy’s: his originality was more uncompromising — 
for he has no heroes or heroines in the conventional sense, and there 
is no anthropomorphic hostility in his natural landscapes — as we 
can see if we set the Steppe—in the tale of that name — against 
Egdon Heath. Instead, there is the steady, ceaseless operation side 
by side of two times scales — that belonging to the individual human 
destiny, and that of Nature. He has faith in both, and there is no 
despair in their juxtaposition: on the contrary the refusal to blur the 
two is a refusal to sentimentalize. The one is too vast for our finite 
comprehension: but in each individual story there can be observed 
the same processes of decay and renewal that belong to Nature 
herself. The beauty of Oreanda Bay may be set against a vaster 
background of time and space, but the vital principles it represents 
are incorporated too in the sordid little figures of Gurov and his 
mistress. And the more unlikely the material, the more unheroic 
the human protagonists, the more inspiring are the unexpected 
moments of renewal and regeneration. 

This deliberate juxtaposition of two ‘scales’ can be seen in all 
Chekhov’s work. In ‘The Steppe’ for example the long stretches of 
impersonalized description with their creation of a recognizable but 
‘timeless’ rhythm serve to underline, at the same time that they 


* PRINCESS NINA A. TouMANovA, Chekhov: The Voice of Twilight Russia. 
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almost swamp, the sporadic symptoms of human vitality — the 
young Jew who burns his inheritance, the peasant who eats the live 
newt, Yegory’s fierce home-sickness. 

In Chekhov it is important not to exaggerate the part that ‘Nature’ 
plays. Accustomed to their own traditions of landscape painting, 
and already familiar with Turgenev and his pastel colourings, English 
readers tended to prefer the more ‘lyrical’ of Chekhov’s tales (and 
The Cherry Orchard is still the favourite among the plays). The 
background of Nature had its attraction for Chekhov too, of 
course — as a permanent standard of health and normality. But 
often Chekhov achieves the same effect by other methods. In ‘My 
Life’ for example the background of ‘indifferent Nature’ is replaced 
by one of arid doctrine: in ‘A Dreary Story’ there is only the desert 
of the mind and the emotions. And there is always the stony mass 
of man’s cumulative sins and weaknesses. But the whole point of 
Chekhov’s method is that it sets out to prove that in spite of the 
apparent hopelessness of the human situation the tiny, but in- 
exhaustible, trickle of human effort persists, and human courage 
and dignity survive. 

This theme is perhaps most explicitly stated in ‘The Duel’, which, 
incidentally, is a ‘long short’ story — the form in which, contrary to 
popular belief, Chekhov did his most important work. Laevsky the 
‘hero’ of this tale is a typical ‘intellectual’ of the Russian fin de siécle 
—and a direct descendant of Turgenev’s ‘Superfluous Man’. He 
can in some respects be compared with the ‘devitalized’ and ‘over- 
civilized’ characters in D. H. Lawrence — with Rickie in St. Mawr, 
or Connie’s husband in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Like them he seeks 
to cover up an inner atrophy of the spirit by a parade of ‘intelligence’ 
and abstract theorising — unlike them he is aware of the deception, 
and willing to admit it. 


‘My God’, he sighs ‘how distorted we all are by civilization! 
I fell in love with a married woman and she with me... to 
begin with, we had kisses, and calm evenings, and vows, and 
Spencer, and ideals and interests in common... 

‘What a deception! We really ran away from her husband, 
but we lied to ourselves and made out that we ran away from 
the emptiness of the life of the educated classes...’ (Tr. Con- 
stance Garnett). 


But this knowledge is itself used as a form of self-pity, and im- 
plies no sign of grace or promise of development. 

Opposed to Laevsky is the ‘strong’ rationalist scientist Von 
Koren (who reminds one in many respects of Turgenev’s Bazarov) 
with his Nietzschian attitude towards the ‘superfluous’ products of 
society: 
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To hate and despise a microbe is stupid, but to look upon 
everybody one meets as one’s neighbour, whatever happens — 
thanks very much, that is equivalent to giving up criticism, 
renouncing a straightforward attitude to people, washing one’s 
hands of responsibility in fact! I consider your Laevsky a 
blackguard; I do not conceal it, and I am perfectly conscientious 
in treating him as such! 


These two are balanced against each other throughout “The Duel’. 
They are the two sides in a debate, but the interweaving of the 
various philosophical problems they pose and discuss is deliberately 
represented as an empty husk, offering no hope, and no conclusion: 
as Laevsky himself says at the end: ‘No one knows the real truth’. 

The whole point of the tale is that ‘something’ happens to trans- 
cend all the theorizings: the self-indulgent sighs of Laevsky and the 
intellectual calculations of Von Koren are alike tossed aside by the 
stirrings of an unbelievable regeneration. The duel has offered Von 
Koren the opportunity of putting into practice his argument that 
Laevsky is not fit to live, and he is within an ace of exterminating the 
object of his theoretical aversion without realizing that the change 
has in fact taken place. 

It has been accomplished through a human relationship. Laev- 
sky’s gradual realization of the sufferings of his mistress checks the 
processes of degeneration, and uncovers that hard core of stubborn- 
ness that Chekhov reveals time after time in his characters: 


Warmly and impulsively he put his arms round her and 
covered her knees and hands with kisses. Then when she 
muttered something and shuddered with the thought of the 
past, he stroked her hair and looking into her face, realized that 
this unhappy woman was the one creature near and dear to him 
whom no one could replace. When he went out of the house 
and got into the carriage he wanted to return alive. 


The simple desire to survive is symptomatic of the return to 
spiritual health. 

But Chekhov ‘plays down’ Laevsky’s regeneration. It is repre- 
sented as a gradual and painful process of self-discovery, in marked 
contrast to the mystic exaltation attending similar moments in 
Tolstoy or Dostoevsky. There is a deliberate anti-climax in the 
story. Von Koren, convinced in spite of himself that the change 
really has taken place, is disappointed in its humdrum manifestation: 


Fine conquerors we are! Conquerors ought to look like 
eagles, while he’s a pitiful figure, timid, crushed; he bows like 
a Chinese idol, and I, I am sad. 


Chekhov refuses, in fact, to ‘enter into’ Laevsky’s character in 
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the rdle of partisan or champion: to do so, he believes, would lead 
to distortion. His task is to demonstrate the processes leading up to 
the moment of revitalization — the small yet persistent efforts that 
are taking place continually deep in the human spirit — with the 
calmness and deliberation of the natural historian or the chemist. 
There is no place for sentimentality or mystic exaltation — because 
his concern is to show that there is nothing unusual in the reaction 
he describes. Its manifestations may be a source of wonder from 
generation to generation, but the movement towards health and 
sanity is instinctive in human nature. It is a process that is going on 
all the time, and will continue to do so however alien the circum- 
stances. Thus Laevsky in his unspectacular regeneration reflects as 
he stands at the quayside watching the boat that is taking Von 
Koren back to his ship: 


‘It flings the boat back’ he thought ‘she makes two steps 
forward, and one step back; but the boatmen are stubborn, 
they work the oars unceasingly and are not afraid of the high 
waves ... So it is with life . . . In the search for truth man makes 
two steps forward and one back. Suffering, mistakes, and 
weariness of life thrust them back, but the thirst for truth and 
stubborn will drive them on and on. And who knows? Perhaps 
they will reach the real truth at last.’ 


‘Indifference’ in Chekhov therefore is to a large extent a technique 


evolved to demonstrate his own particular faith in-humanity, and to 
preserve his artistic integrity in face of the unfavourable ‘spirit of 
the times’. And it is its strictly functional role that the letters above 
illustrate. As for Nature, she is as often as not referred to merely as 
the medium in which the ‘indifference’ can best operate: 


Nature is an excellent sedative. It pacifies, that is, it makes 
one indifferent. And it is essential in this world to be indifferent. 
Only those who are indifferent are able to see things clearly, to 
be just and to work. (4.5.1889). 


It is clear that to Chekhov ‘indifference’ is primarily neither 
a personal emotion, nor a philosophical dogma, but a principle of 
artistic reticence or objectivity. It denotes the state of mind at which 
the artist must arrive so that he can work without accidental dis- 
turbances. To allow personal emotion to intrude at this stage would 
be to lose artistic control, to be guilty of botched or messy crafts- 
manship: 


When you depict sad or unlucky people and want to touch 
the reader’s heart [he says in a letter to a writer who sought his 
advice] try to be colder — it gives their grief, as it were, a back- 
ground against which it stands out in greater relief. As it 1s 
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your heroes weep, and you sigh. Yes, you must be cold. 
(18.3.1892). 


He is, of course, referring to the ‘coldness’ of the artist, not of the 
man. As he says at the end of the letter to Souvorin: 


I am only speaking of intelligent people of fine natures; the 
empty and selfish are indifferent enough any way. 


The letters corroborate the functional nature of Chekhov’s 
‘indifference’ time and again. It denotes, for example, the exclusion 
of those subjective elements extraneous to the task in hand: 


It seems to me that the writer of fiction should not try to 
solve such questions as those of God, pessimism, etc. His 
business is but to describe those who have been speaking or 
thinking about God and pessimism, how, and under what 
circumstances. The artist should be, not the judge of his 
characters and their conversations, but only an unbiased 
witness .. . My business is merely to be talented, i.e., to be able 
to distinguish between important and unimportant statements, 


to be able to illuminate the characters and speak their language. 
(20.5.1888). 


And here again he stresses the artist’s duty, as he sees it, to be an 
artist — and to leave philosophy, or politics, or economics, to those 
whom it professionally concerns: 


I always insist that it is not the artist’s business to solve 
problems that require a specialist’s knowledge... An artist 
must only judge of what he understands, his field is just as 
limited as that of any other specialist — I repeat this and insist 
upon it always. (27.10.1888). 


There has seldom been a clearer analysis of the relationship 
between the artist’s beliefs as an individual and the work of art that 
he produces. And this of course does not mean that the artist, as a 
man, is ‘indifferent’ to the problems posed by contemporary 
society — he is not a medium in a trance. He is indeed, very careful 
to distinguish between the obligation of the artist as an ‘intelligent’ 
and sentient human being, to be responsive to the underlying 
currents in the society to which he belongs — and the temptation to 
subordinate his creative work to any particular doctrine, even if it is 


one to which, as a private individual, he might wholeheartedly 
subscribe: 


That in his sphere there are no questions but only answers, 
can be maintained only by those who have never written and 
have had no experience of thinking in images. An artist observes, 
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selects, guesses, combines — and this in itself pre-supposes a 
question: unless he had set himself a question from the very 
first there would be nothing to conjecture and nothing to select. 
To put it briefly, I will end by using the language of psychiatry: 
if one denies that creative work involves problems and purposes 
one must admit that an artist creates without premeditation or 
intention, in a state of aberration; therefore if an author boasted 
to me of having written a novel without a preconceived design 
under a sudden inspiration, I should call him mad. You are 
right in demanding that an artist should take an intelligent 
attitude to his work, but you confuse two things: solving a 
problem and stating a problem correctly. It is only the second 
that is obligatory to the artist. (27.10.1888). 


In his own life we know that Chekhov had more than his fair share 
of ‘social conscience’. There were, for example, the expeditions to 
Sahalin — and his ardent championship of Zola in the Dreyfus case, 
for the sake of which he quarrelled with Souvorin. He had no 
patience with the attitude towards life and art represented by 
Stanislavsky. His warning is directed against the dogma that hardens 
and transfixes art — the stultifying ‘idea’ tied to the artist, as D. H. 
Lawrence put it, ‘like a tin-can tied to a dog’s tail’. 

Chekhov’s argument of ‘indifference’ is in some ways similar to 
Wordsworth’s doctrine of ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’. But, 
of course, there is this great difference— that Wordsworth was 
looking back at a period of social upheaval and change, whereas 
Chekhov was writing for the most part in one of what D. S. Mirsky 
called the ‘interrevolutionary troughs’ of nineteenth-century Russian 
history. It was his vivid awareness of contemporary realities, not 
any shrinking away from them, that dictated his doctrine of ‘in- 
difference’. In face of the ‘spiritual east wind’ that was blowing it 
was not easy, he knew, to hold aloof from despair on the one hand, 
or hysterical excesses on the other. As he saw it, he had to guard 
against two dangers in particular. In the first place he saw himself as, 
irrevocably, a member of the Russian intelligentsia that he set out to 
analyse, and at times he feared that he might himself become 
corrupted by the malady of the times: 


With last year’s foliage there decay, too, those who live in it. 
It seemed to me that we uncultured, worn-out people, banal in 
speech, stereotyped in intention, have grown quite mouldy, and 
while we intellectuals are rummaging among old rags, and 
according to the old Russian custom, biting one another, there 
is boiling up around us a life which we neither know nor notice 
... And I also thought that before the dawn of a new life has 
broken, we shall turn into sinister old men and women, and we 
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shall be the first who, in our hatred of that dawn, will calum- 
niate it.? 


Now this passage, with its shrewd insight which might almost be 
described as political prophecy, makes it quite clear that his own 
sympathies lay with the forward-moving elements in contemporary 
society. As he wrote in a letter to A. S. Souvorin, in which he 
deplored the fact that the son was more ‘reactionary’ than the 
father: 


Only those people can be accepted as healthy who refuse to be 
reconciled with the old order and, foolishly or wisely, struggle 
against it, — such is the will of Nature and the foundation of 
progress. (29.3.1890). 


But at the same time that he refused to surrender to the ‘calumniat- 
ing’ influences of his environment, he refused also to yield to the 
temptation of making his work the mouthpiece of a particular 
doctrine. The exuberance of revolt, he felt, was not for him. He 
believed he could best preserve his artistic objectivity and integrity 
behind a system of self-imposed conventions, which some critics 
misinterpreted as ‘Slav fatalism’ or ‘indifference’. In this way he 
was able to avoid the emotional or mystical excesses indulged in by 
so many of the ‘traditionalists’ on the one hand and the long 
harangues that disfigure much of Gorky’s work on the other. 

It is interesting, for example, to recall that Tolstoy believed that 
Chekhov would have been a better writer if he had been ‘less of a 
scientist’. But it was by clinging to his scientific objectivity that 
Chekhov believed he could avoid the temptations into which the 
‘converted’ Tolstoy fell. As for Gorky, he admired him greatly 


but commenting on his tales ‘On the Steppe’ and ‘The Raft’ he 
wrote: 


The only defect is this lack of restraint, this lack of grace. 
When a man spends the least possible number of movements 
over some definite action, that is grace. One is conscious of a 
superfluity in your expenditure. (3.12.1898). 


And in a letter to a would-be writer there is a particularly striking 
formulation of the theory behind his own practice: 


There is skill in your stories; there is talent, literary sense, but 
very slight art. You put your character together in the right 
way, but not plastically. You are either too lazy, or you do 
not wish to slough off at one stroke all that is useless. To make 
a face from marble means to remove from the slab everything 
that is not the face. (17.11.1895). 


’ Life and Letters of Anton Chekhov. Selected and edited by S. S. Koteliansky 
and P. Tomlinson. 
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Here perhaps the determination to remain in objective control, to 
be merely ‘talented’, to be ‘indifferent’, shows signs of hardening 
into a doctrine of pure ‘classicism’. Certainly in his own tales he 
became increasingly pre-occupied with the task of ‘removing from 
the slab’ all that is not the face. His ‘classicism’ was in many 
respects a strange phenomenon, for as his affection for Pushkin and 
Gogol (and indeed for Gorky) and his own writing in such tales as 
‘The Steppe’ and ‘An Artist’s Story’ shows, he was temperamentally 
more of a ‘romantic’ than a ‘classicist’. 

But, as we have seen, Chekhov’s ‘indifference’ is the product of 
his creative imagination working within a social context, and the 
‘classical restraint’ which it produced was to a large extent an 
emergency measure designed to meet the peculiar difficulties attend- 
ing the exercise of the creative imagination in those particular 
surroundings. There was in his case no surrender or despair: the 
‘indifference’ and the restraint were alike the expression of a pro- 
found belief in the future of the human race. 





BUNYAN AND THE PURITAN CULTURE 
L. D. LERNER 


Critics have not always treated Bunyan with the respect he now 
enjoys. The acceptance of him as a serious artist, no different in 
kind from any other great writer, goes back at least to Macaulay, 
possibly to Johnson: but for most of the eighteenth century it is 
unusual to find him praised without an apologetic note creeping in. 
To Mrs Montagu, Bunyan and Quarles are ‘those classics of the 
artificers in leather’. The Gentleman’s Magazine cannot praise the 
Pilgrim’s Progress without inserting a revealing adverb: the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is certainly a work of original and uncommon genius. 
Cowper writes: 


I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame; 


and to Addison he is a convenient example of fame among the 
vulgar: I never yet knew an author that had not his admirers. 
Bunyan and Quarles have passed through several editions, and 
please as many readers as Dryden and Tillotson. To an Augustan 
critic, Bunyan was a mechanick preacher, a popular writer whose 
work belonged naturally with the thousands of other Puritan 
tracts from which it has today emerged; to class him with Dryden 
and Tillotson and other writers of polite literature simply because 
he also wrote well, would not have occurred to them. Though 
Addison may not have been well read among Puritan writings, he 
would have assumed that the natural comparisons when discussing 
Bunyan were with his fellows; today, when Bunyan is considered a 
great writer, the usual comparisons are with other great writers. 
J. W. Mackail compares him to Cervantes, to Shakespeare, to 
Coleridge and Keats. 

It is one main contention of this essay that this is unfortunate: 
that a more historical approach to Bunyan, viewing him in the 
context of contemporary Puritan culture, is a valuable way to study 
him. There have, of course, been several modern attempts to do 
this. W. Y. Tindall’s John Bunyan: Mechanick Preacher emphasises 
the resemblances between Bunyan and his Puritan contemporaries: 
so much so in fact that writing of Grace Abounding Tindall declares 
‘the details of Bunyan’s conversion could be supplied by a diligent 
anthologist from the autobiographies of other preachers’. This is a 
more far-reaching assertion than Tindall seems to realize; for if it is 

tue, then the literary merit which has saved Grace Abounding from 
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the oblivion that the others have met with is a fraud; nothing has 
caused its survival save the fact that Bunyan also wrote the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Tindall does make an attempt to answer this when he 
suggests that Bunyan’s work is ‘superior to most in the literary 
adornment and dramatic presentation of customary details’; but 
his book is not a literary study, and nothing further is said to 
indicate what Grace Abounding has that the other works have not. 
A more satisfactory treatment of the question is that of Henri Talon, 
who in his John Bunyan sees in this resemblance with contemporary 
works the lie ‘which is the necessary condition for a higher truth’, 
But Talon takes issue with Tindall on the question of the reliability 
of Grace Abounding as autobiography, rather than on its literary 
merits; and when he comes to evaluate it, this is done, though 
excellently, without any direct reference to contemporary parallels. 
Owst’s Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England finds the roots of 
Bunyan’s allegories in preaching, and traces a thread through the 
sermon to such works as De Guileville’s Le Pélerinage de 1’ Homme. 
But, like Tindall’s, Owst’s book is not a literary study; he does not 
analyse Bunyan’s work in comparison with that of his models, and 
since his main interest is medieval, he does not even mention 
Bunyan’s fellow Puritans. 

The purpose of this essay can best be indicated by taking as its 
text Q. D. Leavis’s remark in Fiction and the Reading Public that ‘it 
‘is not fantastic to assert that it was the Puritan culture as much as 
Bunyan that produced the Pilgrim’s Progress’. Since Mrs Leavis’s 
main interest is in the influence rather than the writing of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, she does not elaborate the remark. But if it is 
true (and I believe that it is), then it needs elaborating. Every book 
is produced by its environment as well as its author: what is the 
special sense in which the environment is present in the work of 
Bunyan? Furthermore, the Puritan culture produced many thou- 
sands of now forgotten works which must be distinguished from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress; this is where Bunyan’s own contribution comes 
in, but does that contribution consist in something which he added 
to the Puritan element, or — a much more profitable hypothesis — in 
the success with which he realized that culture in his work, so that 
these other works were, in a sense, not ‘produced by’ the environ- 
ment at all? The approach employed in answering this must be both 
historical and literary — it must be based on an attempt to establish 
the nature of the environment of Bunyan’s work, and it must work 
through an examination of the actual texts. In so far as it is the 
second, it cannot avoid being committed, if only by implication, to 
value-judgments. 

Two methods will be employed in this essay to establish just what 
it means to say that the Puritan culture produced the Pilgrims 
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Progress, and to relate that statement to an evaluation of Bunyan’s 
work. The first, beginning with an account of some contemporary 
tracts, will move on to a comparison with Bunyan and an attempt 
to state the nature of his greatness. The second will begin not with 
specific Puritan writings but with Puritanism: and after discussing 
its nature will attempt to find it embodied in his work. 


2 

The great mass of Bunyan’s writing is deservedly forgotten. The 
four books on which his reputation rests fall into only two classes 
of Puritan writing: spiritual autobiography, and allegory. To keep 
the subject manageable, and also because the spiritual autobio- 
graphies of the time are worth a whole article, I shall confine myself 
to the latter: thus ignoring Grace Abounding in this section, and 
treating of both parts of the Pilgrim’s Progress, Mr Badman, and the 
Holy War, examples of the once-popular Puritan allegory. This is a 
class of writing whose very existence might surprise us; it represents 
the union of Puritanism with one of its greatest enemies, ‘beastly 
romances and books full of ribaldry’. Puritan invectives against 
such works are common: yet many others besides Bunyan must have 
read, in their unregenerate days, ‘a ballad, a news-book, George on 
Horseback or Bevis of Southampton’, and so used the methods of 
the romances, consciously or unconsciously, in their religious 
propaganda.’ In these circumstances, the regular appearance of 
an apology to the serious reader for writing ‘that wherein they may 
have occasion offered any way to laugh or smile’ (as Bernard puts it) 
is not surprising. 

From among these works I have chosen two typical and popular 
examples: The Isle of Man, by Richard Bernard (about 1626) and 
The Progress of Sin, by Benjamin Keach (1684). The former is ‘an 
account of the legal proceedings in Manshire against Sin’. In the 
first part the protagonists are described — the malefactor, Sin; the 
justice, the Lord Jesus; the officers, Understanding in various forms; 
the other characters such as Mistress Heart, who lives in incest with 
her father, Old Man. In Part II various malefactors are tried — Old 
Man, Wilful Will, Covetousness, and Papistry; all defend themselves 
at length, especially Covetousness, who tries to prove that his real 
name is Thrift, but all are condemned, and on the casting of Papistry 
‘into the Lake of Fire, burning with brimstone... there to be 
tormented without mercy or hope of redemption’, the book ends. 
An epilogue explains carefully the point of the allegory, and defends 

‘ The subject is well treated by the late Sir Charles Firth: Essays Literary and 


Historical, and by Arthur Golder, especially ‘The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death’, in Modern Philology, 1929. 
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the writing of it on the grounds that Nathan and David used it and 
our Saviour spoke in parables. 

The Progress of Sin, or The Travels of Ungodliness begins with an 
account of the pedigree of Sin in which, it is interesting to note, the 
fall of Lucifer is dismissed as ‘beyond man to demonstrate’, and the 
origin of Sin which concerns us is his entrance to the world by 
means of our first parents. In the second chapter Apollyon gives Sin 
his instructions in a grandiloquent speech: ‘My most dear and beloved 
child, the true image of thy father, and choice darling of Hell... ’ 
which however moves with vigour and occasional colloquialisms as 
it proceeds. Then come Sin’s travels. One chapter summarizes 
world history from the murder of Abel ‘down very near to the day 
wherein we live’: the rest are more definitely allegorical, and describe 
Sin’s conquests in the country of Nonage, in Youthshire, in the 
country called Sensuality, in the country of Commerce where 
formerly stood a famous town called Morality, in the great city 
Babylon [the Roman Catholic Church]. The unsuccessful siege of 
the town of religion, or Sion, is described; and finally comes the Hue 
and Cry after Ungodliness, his capture, and a most lively trial, 
concluding with a description of the few souls who took hold of 
God’s mercy, and the greater part who were hardened in their sins: 
‘so that they fell into the hands of divine wrath and vengeance, and 
are like to perish for ever and ever: And thus the trial ended.’ 

One point which Bernard and Keach have in common is worth 
remark: it links with the incompetence at large-scale effects that they 
both show. This is the inconsistency in their allegory. By incon- 
sistency I do not mean simply contradiction, though there is enough 
of that, such as Bernard’s listing of Will among the manservants of 
Mistress Heart, when he has already mentioned him as one of the 
two sons of the Chief Constable — i.e. in the opposite camp. More 
interesting, as revealing an essential literary naivety, are the shifts 
from one level of allegory to another. Thus we are told in the 
beginning of The Isle of Man that the justice is the Lord Jesus, and 
later that it is conscience: both these are possible, but not in the same 
book. Nor is Bernard quite sure whether Manshire is the individual 
soul or society. The description of Conscience tells us ‘the circuit 
of this judge is his own soul’, but when Covetousness is being 
arraigned this has obviously been forgotten. Similarly, the contrast 
between chapters III and IV of the Progress of Sin is one between 
two ways of writing allegory: in the former Ungodliness moves 
among human beings, in the latter in the country of Nonage. 

More interesting than resemblances between these works, how- 
ever, are some of the differences. Even a cursory reading of The 
Progress of Sin shows its superiority to The Isle of Man, the allegory 
of which is if the most naive kind, where the interest consists largely 
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in the stating of the names of the characters. Even on the most 
immediate and superficial level— that of a continuous narrative 
interest — Bernard shows himself unable to write an allegory: and 
any occasional intensifying of the narrative into a compelling 
dramatic situation is consequently quite lacking. The best Bernard 
can do towards a dramatic moment is when the juryman, Second 
Commandment, is called for the trial of Papistry: 


‘My Lord, I cannot get in.’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘My Lord,’ saith the Crier, ‘the Papists keep him out.’ 
‘Command to let him in.’ 


Keach can do much better than this; his trial has some memorable 
moments, such as the following, which though almost comic never 
strikes the wrong note: 


Crier: Mr Ancient and Modern Records, of the county of 
Human — Here. 

Judge: Come sir, what is it you can testify against Sin, &c.? 

Ancient Records: Waggoners, whip on. 

Judge: What do you mean? Is this a fit answer for one of 
your years, in such a place? 

Ancient: Most reverend Judge, I have here at hand more than 
a hundred waggon loads of books, which are of good credit, that 
are filled full of the horrid deeds of this bloody villain at the 
OM i. 


—or the following, whose tone shows an even finer judgment, 
succeeding by the simplicity and near-colloquialism of the last 
sentence in forcing a platitude on us with a new immediacy: 


Crier: Call Mr Evangelist. 

Mr Evangelist, what can you say against Sin? 

Evan: My Lord, my heart sinks in me to see him; but I am 
glad he is brought to his trial. 

Judge: Why what is the matter; what hath he done? 

Evan: Done! He hath by wicked hands crucified and slain 
the Lord of life and glory. 

Upon this many were in amaze: Lord! says one, what a 
malefactor have we here! 


Keach seldom reaches this level, and the construction of his book, 
though with more narrative interest than Bernard’s, is scrappy; there 
are several cursorily connected narratives rather than one unifying 
thread. His virtues, in fact, are all local: there is no design, but an 
occasional touch of brilliance in the prose. Some of Apollyon’s 
irony has a rare poise: 

c 
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And I must tell thee also, I have got the skill to transform 
myself into any shape: if need be, I can be an angel of light, and 
become devilish godly: We must both sometimes be very 
religious; for else how should we set up our spiritual kingdom? 


Here already we have a hint of what marks out Bunyan. His 
superiority to Keach is in many ways an extension of Keach’s 
superiority to Bernard. Dramatic intensity in Bunyan is both more 
frequent and more moving: the handling of Emmanuel from a 
distance throughout Diabolus’s siege of Mansoul is a simple enough 
device, yet we feel it is beyond Keach or Bernard; and Bunyan can 
exploit this structural device on a more immediate scale by remind- 
ing us, in the heat of battle, ‘nor had Emmanuel yet appeared’. But 
when it comes to large-scale effects Bunyan, though better than 
Keach or Bernard, is still pedestrian. He has found the method 
Keach seems to have been groping towards, the use of a single 
simple narrative basis, but this is the first requisite of any well- 
constructed allegory, and in Mr Badman it is so flimsy that the order 
of many episodes could be changed with no noticeable loss. And in 
Bunyan, as in the others, the allegory is inconsistent. The inac- 
curacies of the Pilgrim’s Progress have frequently been pointed out: 
Faithful does not have to cross the river; a remarkably long interval 
passes between Matthew’s eating the plums and his illness. Certain 
of the inconsistencies show that Bunyan did not even attempt a 
tidy pattern. What is the intervening space between the town of 
Mansoul and the Court of Shaddai, and what does it mean to live 
off the king’s cost? Why do not all the characters of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress come from the City of Destruction, whose name suggests 
the home of all the reprobate? One could go on with more and more 
mechanical questions, whose futility would become more and more 
apparent; for it is clear that this sort of consistency is not even a 
relevant virtue for Bunyan, that his work would be no better if he 
had it. The opening of Part II of the Pilgrim’s Progress should make 
this quite clear. For the whole of Part I we have assumed that the 
journey is not to be taken literally, that Christian’s ordinary life is 
not mentioned in the allegory, that the story moves on a plane which 
does not touch, for example, his dealing with his family. Suddenly 
this assumption is shattered: 


This Christiana ...after her husband was gone over the 
river and she could hear of him no more, her thoughts began 
to work in her mind. 


Nothing could link the two parts of the allegory better than the 
assumption here made that she has in fact known all about Chris- 
tian’s journey all the time; more abrupt, and just as powerful, is the 
effect when Greatheart is describing the adventures of Fearing, and 
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Bunyan suddenly forgets that the whole book is an allegory, and 
allegorizes from one instance: 


He had, I think, A Slough of Despond in his mind; a Slough 
that he carried everywhere with him, or else he could never 
have been as he was. 


The most important quality of Bunyan’s writing is, in fact, one 
which he shares with his fellow Puritan allegorists. Large-scale 
effects, structure, and consistency, are things which they all lack 
because they feel no need for them. In Bunyan as in Keach the 
greatness is local: a momentary intensity, a powerful immediacy, 
lasting for a few paragraphs, a few sentences, even half-a-sentence. 
This is perhaps one reason why the trial is a favourite device with 
all these writers. A trial is largely a matter of highlights and memor- 
able moments: it gives an opportunity to the dramatic immediacy 
they possess, makes little demand on the sustained dramatic power 
they lack. The nature of Bunyan’s dramatic power is further 
illustrated in his handling of emblems. All the figures he chooses 
are conventional. Most of those shown in the Interpreter’s house 
have been traced by Mr Sharrock(R.E.S., April 1945)either to specific 
originals or to common seventeenth-century types; paragraph 71 
of Grace Abounding reveals the emblem habit of mind in Bunyan at 
its most ordinary (and we should expect to find it used by a mecha- 
nick writer at the time when it was going out of fashion among 
the educated). Yet a comparison between the scenes at the Inter- 
preter’s house and the emblems of the anonymous third part of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress shows that Bunyan’s work is distinguished by 
just this dramatic immediacy. In the third part the Virgin Temper- 
ance interrupts her discourse to call for two lamps, which are 
brought in by Obedience; one lamp burns dim, the other bright and 
clear. Temperance explains that these are emblems of moderation 
and riot in eating and drinking. The allegory has not even the merit 
of being ingenious or complicated. Tender-Conscience’s reaction 
simply does not exist; he moves dutifully on to the next point with, 
‘Pray give me leave to trouble you with one question more about 
fasting’, and with a convenient temporary ignorance of the Bible 
asks if there are any examples of it in Scripture. 

Bunyan’s superiority to this lies not simply in his having the good 
sense to get the man in the cage to explain why he is there; but more 
particularly in the sudden interest he shows in the reaction of 
Christian or Christiana, greater than the allegory requires: 

Mercy: Then said Mercy, Sir I see nothing; but Christiana 
held her peace. 

Interpreter: But, said the Interpreter, look again, and she 
therefore looked again, and said, Here is not anything but an 
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ugly spider, who hangs by her hands upon the wall. Then said 
he, Is there but one spider in all this spacious room? Then the 
water stood in Christiana’s eyes, for she was a woman quick of 
apprehension; and she said, Yea, Lord, there is here more 
than one. 


(How delicate is the transition of Christiana’s addressing the 
Interpreter as Lord!). Bunyan cannot sustain these effects; but when 
they appear they place him for an instant among our great novelists, 

Bunyan’s genius, then, is something temporary and on a small 
scale; and it consists in a linguistic power whose exact nature I shall 
try to define. Even his uneducated contemporaries were aware of 
this; and though they read him (if we may assume this partly mis- 
leading distinction) from pious rather than aesthetic motives, the 
preface to the 1692 edition of his works informs the serious judicious 
and impartial reader that ‘the Author indeed had a peculiar phrase 
to himself in expressing the conceptions of his mind; his words were 
his own, as well as his matter’. There is probably little new to say 
about Bunyan’s language. But I shall attempt in the following 
paragraphs to indicate as precisely as I can the ‘thisness’ of 
Bunyan’s prose: its relation with its environment, the nature of 
its excellence, and the connection between the two. I shall consider 
it in relation first to the Authorized Version of the Bible, and 


secondly to the spoken language. 


3 

Until a short time ago, it was universally assumed that almost all 
seventeenth-century prose was heavily influenced by the Authorized 
Version, and many parallels were assumed to be influences which 
might in fact have been the result of a common tradition working 
through the forty-seven scholars and through other writers. Recently 
Mr C. S. Lewis, in his pamphlet, The Literary Impact of the Au- 
thorized Version, has suggested that ‘as a strictly literary influence 
[it] has mattered less than we have often supposed’. But I think there 
is little doubt about the authors I am dealing with being influenced, 
in the strictest sense of the word, by the Bible, and not being afraid 
of embedded quotations, of altered and composite quotations, and 
of a more general use of biblical rhythms and imagery. Except for 
Bunyan himself, none of Mr Lewis’s illustrations is taken from 
popular writing of the seventeenth century; and his method with 
Bunyan is to establish the ‘essential Bunyan’ as unbiblical, which is 
not incompatible with the actual Bunyan being a combination of 
scripture and ‘the fireside, the shop and the lane’. If his conclusions 
are true, they apply, I suggest, only to polite literature, and may !n 
fact indicate another distinction between the two worlds. 
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What concerns us most, of course, in an ultimately literary study 
such as this, is not mere quotation or echo from the Bible, but those 
writers who have used its rhythm and phraseology to make something 
new, those who have worked up a biblical influence into a resultant that 
is individual. Keach does this: at the siege of Sion, Sin and Apollyon 
advance with their army ‘having thousands of thousands following 
him, with great shouts, music of all sorts, and loud acclamations, 
crying ‘‘Great is Diana of the whole world’’ ’. This is arresting, but 
such an almost jaunty effect is not likely to be typical; we should 
expect the sensitive Puritan writer to develop the possibilities of 
biblical reminiscence more quietly and also perhaps, more subtly: as 
the anonymous author of Part III of the Pilgrim’s Progress, did in a 
passage well above his usual level. He is writing of extempore 
prayer: 


All the fine words in the world without this, all the rhetorical 
flourishes, the elegant cadences, the softest periods without 
this, are but sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal in the ears 
of God. 


The subject is not too remote from Paul’s own; the images are not 
twisted, and the additions show an awareness of what the original 
can mean in a contemporary context. 

Bunyan’s handling of Scripture sometimes has this freshness. It 
reminds us—as any genuine reworking must — that the literary 
influence of the Bible was greatest when it was read for non-literary 
reasons: 


‘And all the proud, and all that do wickedly, shall be as 
stubble, and the day that cometh shall burn them up.’ This 
last is a dreadful text; it is enough to make a proud man shake: 
God, saith he, will make the proud ones as stubble; that is, 
as fuel for the fire; and the day that cometh shall be like a 
burning oven, and that day shall burn them up, saith the Lord. 


Bunyan has reacted to the impact of the image; his feeling for its 
errors is a literary one, and he has dragged out the hot dry sensation 
of the text into a series of consistent variations on the image of being 
burned up by the sun. This consistency, besides being cumulatively 
powerful in itself, points delicately towards the significance of the 
sun as a symbol of Godhead, and therefore gives the passage a 
stronger, pervasive, religious implication. Yet none of this would 
have been possible were it not for the compelling certainty which 
seized Bunyan’s mind and has remained in his language, that the 
passage is true. 

There are two ways in which biblical texts found their way into 
Puritan writing: as subject-matter, and as verbal influences. What 
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really distinguishes a passage like that above is that the text is both 
at once: used in the writing, but with sufficient conscious remodelling 
to enable us to say that it is actually an object of contemplation. 
The contrary is often found in Bunyan: when a text is ostensibly the 
subject of a paragraph, a powerful and aesthetically relevant biblical 
influence may be present in the writing which surrounds it. 

Here an example from Grace Abounding will serve: 


This therefore was a great easement to my mind; to wit, that 
my sin was pardonable, that it was not the sin unto death 
(I John, v. 16,17). None but those that know what my trouble, by 
their own experience, was, can tell what relief came to my soul 
by this consideration; it was a release to me from my former 
bonds, and a shelter from my former storm. 


The rush of the last two images, their Old Testament lilt, quietens 
the probing introspection of his dwelling on the biblical texts, 
resolving the paragraph and placing it in a feeling of underlying 
assurance. 

Then there is the relation with the spoken language. Here is the 
natural source of strength of any prose so closely related to the 
pulpit; here is the way in which Bunyan most excelled his contem- 
poraries; yet here is the most difficult point of all to discuss, since 
we can never know the speech of the seventeenth century at anything 
but secondhand. 

Bernard describes how Mistress Heart and Old Man, living in 
incest together, ‘keep rout and riot night and day’; or how when the 
constable is leading a party of neighbours ‘a couple of busy fellows 
uncalled thrust in themselves to increase the number’, and the 
margin casually repeats ‘a couple of busy fellows’. These are simple 
examples of the occasional presence of the rhythm and phraseology 
of speech in the texture of his writing, which can hardly fail, when it 
appears, to make it attractive. Bunyan at his best has this vigour, and 
also more subtlety. Even the brief phrase ‘very brisk lad’ applied 
to Ignorance has a colloquial strength, though it is perhaps difficult 
to say just how, especially since the term ‘brisk’ is not noticeably 
original when applied to Ignorance. Partly it is in the choice of the 
blunt ‘lad’, partly in the bleakness and brevity of the phrase, partly 
in the surrounding sense of physical movement (the whole book is 
a journey, and especially round about here) which gives force to 
‘brisk’. 

Time and again the Pilgrim’s Progress strikes the same note as 4 
proverb: ‘His house is as empty of religion as the white of an egg is 
of savour’. ‘I cannot tell who to compare them to so fitly, as to them 
that pick pockets in the presence of the judge, or that will cut purses 
under the gallows.’ Sentences like this, which have in them the same 
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linguistic strength that makes proverbs; they are sententiae in imagery, 
the image drawn from everyday life, and with its concreteness so 
emphasized that the illustration seems to have preceded the moral. 
But again, at his best Bunyan is one degree subtler than that: the 
effect of such a passage as the following consists largely in a switch 
from one style to another, both of them based on the spoken 
language: from ‘proverbness’ to direct statement: 


But, consider again, they are but journeymen thieves, they 
serve under the king of the bottomless pit, who, if need be, 
will come in to their aid himself, and his voice is as the roaring 
of a lion. I myself have been engaged as this Little-Faith was, 
and I found it a terrible thing. 


The handling of dialogue is best considered under this head 
ing, though it is arguable that the writer of dialogue is not using 
the spoken language in the sense in which even Bernard, in the 
snatches quoted above, is using it. For him speech is subject-matter 
rather than a method of writing. Yet the talent needed is the same, 
and it is not surprising that Bunyan, whose ordinary prose draws so 
much of its strength from the spoken language, is also a great 
writer of dialogue. This talent is a sensitivity to the rhythms and 
phrasing of actual speech, and an ability to suggest them in writing — 
avery difficult task, as criticism of the novel has made us aware. It 
is certain that in good dialogue actual speech is suggested and not 
transcribed. To condense real dialogue into manageable literary 
form, to capture, without the help of intonation, pauses, feeling in 
the voice, intimacy with the listener and other helps, the varying 
spontaneity, dullness, arrogance or affectation of real speech needs an 
utterly stylized and artificial technique. Bunyan is master of this; 
with a single touch he can suggest the total emotional state of the 
men coming from the Valley of the Shadow of Death — fear, a 
touch of perverse pride in their experience, a determination that 
Christian shall not go on and outdo them: 


Chr.: Whither are you going? 

Men: They said, Back! back! and we would have you to do 
so too, if either life or peace is prized by you. 

Chr.: Why what’s the matter? said Christian. 

Men: Matter! said they; we were going that way as you are 
going, and went as far as we durst; and indeed we were almost 
past coming back; for had we gone a little further, we had not 
been here to bring the news to thee. 


If only for this technical mastery, Bunyan deserves to rank as our 
first great English novelist. 


Bunyan’s felicitous use of the concrete is often remarked on: 
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certainly many parts of Grace Abounding are the greater for it — the 
vision of the wall round the high mountain (par. 53-4), or such 
touches as this: 


Now I began to conceive peace in my soul, and methought 
I saw as if the Tempter did leer and steal away from me, as 
being ashamed of what he had done. 


Talon has pointed out how much of Bunyan’s power springs froma 
habit of taking the metaphors of Scripture literally (Mr Foster the 
magistrate accused him of being ‘nearest the Papists of any... in 
that we understood the Scriptures literally’); and he can worry a 
metaphor to death with excellent results: 


I did liken myself, in this condition, unto the case of some 
child that was fallen into a Mill-pit; who, though it could make 
some shift to scrabble and sprawl in the water, yet because it 
could find neither hold for hand nor foot, therefore at last it 
must die in that condition. 


This would seem to give support to the half-truth that good prose 
consists in a preference for the concrete over the abstract. Yet it is 
often as true that Bunyan’s felicity lies in an avoidance of the 
concrete. His brief introductions of characters are memorable 
because they avoid either long descriptions or even — sometimes — 
too much concrete detail; no actual description could better what we 
are told of Madam Bubble: ‘Doth she not speak very smoothly, 
and give you a smile at the end of every sentence?’ Indeed, when one 
considered the importance of tone in Bunyan’s finest passages, one 
wonders if this admiration for the concrete is even a half-truth. 
‘Tone’ is certainly the right word; but simply because it is flexible 
in meaning, and the difficulty of accounting for the success of the 
prose is thus shifted from a finding to explaining a word. I am using 
it here, not in the Richards sense of the attitude to the listener, but 
to refer to the balance struck in a sentence between what is said and 
what one has decided not to say, the delicacy with which some 
elements are hinted at, and others just are not. Perhaps it is not 
wholly wrong to claim that by ‘tone’ we mean ‘a recognition, 
implicit in the expression of every experience, of other kinds of 
experience which are possible’. Something like this is the effect of a 
marginal note like the following: When Christian asks By-Ends his 
name, he replies: 


I am a stranger to you and you to me: if you be going this 
way, I shall be glad of your company; if not, I must be content 


—and the note bluntly remarks: ‘By-Ends loath to tell his name’. 
This is a dramatic effect, in the sense that it realizes the situation 
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from the viewpoint of both By-Ends and ourselves; a similar ability 
is put to a use that is both dramatic and didactic earlier on the 
same page: 


This Hopeful also told Christian that there were many more 
of the men in the Fair, that would take their time and follow 
after. 


The note reminds us that this is an allegory ‘there are more of the 
men of the Fair will follow’; but this lacks the immediacy of the 
other example; the force of the contrast in style is lost, the sudden 
sharp sentence amid By-Ends’s periphrases. 

A similar dramatic effect is provided by the following — also in a 
way a change of viewpoint, though the change of style is less notice- 
able: 


Then said the Shepherds, From that stile there goes a path 
that leads directly to Doubting Castle, which is kept by Giant 
Despair, and these, pointing to them among the tombs, came 
once on pilgrimage, as you do now, even till they came to that 
same stile; and because the right way was rough in that place, 
they chose to go out of it into that meadow, and there were 
taken by Giant Despair, and cast into Doubting Castle . . . Then 
Christian and Hopeful looked upon one another, with tears 
gushing out, but yet said nothing to the Shepherds. 


Control of ‘tone’ means control of emotion; and Bunyan the 
artist is often at his most moving when the personal ordeal which 
underlies the allegory is almost killed: surviving only as a tremor in 
the writing. This seems about to happen sometimes even in the 
introspections of Grace Abounding: 


For though I had been most sweetly comforted, and that but 
just before, yet when that came into my mind, ’twould make me 
fear again, I could not be quite rid thereof, ’twould every day 
be with me: wherefore now I went another way to work... 


— but nowhere more movingly than in the account of the Slough of 
Despond: 


Yea and to my knowledge, said he, here have been swallowed 
up at least twenty thousand cart-loads, yea millions of whole- 
some instructions, that have at all seasons been brought from 
all places of the King’s dominions, and they that can tell, say 
they are the best materials to make good ground of the place; 
if so be, it might have been mended, but it is the Slough of 
Despond still, and so will be when they have done what they 
can. 
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If, then, we return to the comparison with his contemporaries, we 
find that the best thing in Bernard’s book, the place where the 
spoken language is most powerfully present, is something that 
reminds us strongly of Bunyan: the lists of names: 


A company of base Hang-bies, such as these, Slip-thrift, and 
Poor-Wage, Lack-means and Loiterer, Tag and Rag, with So- 
live and Or-begon. 


This has as much vigour as Bunyan’s lists, although Bunyan does 
more with his. 


Then went the jury out, whose names were, Mr Blind-man, 
Mr No-good, Mr Malice, Mr Love-lust, Mr Live-loose, Mr 
Heady, Mr High-mind, Mr Enmity, Mr Liar, Mr Cruelty, Mr 
Hate-light, and Mr Implacable. .. . 


How consciously it is difficult to say, but there is certainly artistry 
behind the apparent spontaneity of this list: the biblical phrasing at 
the beginning, the slight suggestions of an alliterative bead-roll 
(Mr Love-lust, Mr Live-loose), the balancing of coined and very 
simple words, the reverberating finality of ‘Mr Implacable’. Bunyan 
is writing the same prose as Bernard, but writing it much better. 


4 

So far I have related Bunyan to his environment by comparing 
him with certain typical contemporaries. But the Puritan culture 
which produced the Pilgrim’s Progress was something larger and 
more far-reaching than the works of Keach, Bernard and Dent; 
and a more important, but also more difficult method would be to 
view the presence in Bunyan of that culture seen as an attitude 
to life. 

There is room for a fuller treatment than anyone has yet given of 
Puritanism as a specifically literary force in the seventeenth century: 
beginning with a definition of the Puritan attitudes and beliefs, and 
examining their literary consequences in writers from Spenser to 
Defoe. What follows is intended as a brief indication of the form 
such a study might take, and is confined to Bunyan. Rather than 
gloss over the important task of defining Puritanism, I have simply 
asserted — and assumed—a few generally accepted aspects of it 
which seem relevant and useful in discussing Bunyan. 

The most characteristic article of Calvinist dogma is of course 
predestination — the arbitrary and irreversible division of mankind 
into the elect and reprobate. And even in non-Calvinists this sut- 
vives as an intense sense of being chosen, and is one of the sources 
of the strong community-feeling of the Puritan congregation. The 
strong emphasis on the contrast between grace and nature produced 
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the quality which is still called Puritan —a distrust of the natural 
man, a suspicion of all worldly reasoning, pleasures, ornaments, 
graces. This same tremendous sense of the sinfulness of the natural 
man and the regenerating power of grace leads to a very delicate 
position of the question of humility; one’s own sinfulness and feeling 
of guilt may be in themselves a sign of grace (thus one, Mr Price, 
writes to the Puritan Thomas Goodwin: ‘Therefore count it exceed- 
ing cause of joy, not of sorrow, when you are exercised with any 
temptations, because they are tokens of your being in Christ’) and 
the sinner will take a pride in the humility which the unregenerate 
do not possess. 

This list of elements is by no means complete. It includes neither 
the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, which led ultimately 
to the anti-tythes movement, nor the Puritan attitude to Scripture. 
Nor are any of the qualities mentioned confined to Puritans. But 
these three qualities would all I think be accepted by historians as 
belonging with Puritanism; they are useful concepts when discussing 
Bunyan, and I shall therefore use them, and consider the question 
under the three heads of Dogma, Asceticism and Humility. 

But before finding these qualities in Bunyan, we must be certain 
that we are doing right in looking for them; that we are right 
in thinking that we may fairly assume Bunyan’s greatness to lie 
in his ability to express in his writing the Puritan culture of his 
time. There is one school of critics that would deny this: we may 
represent them by Mackail, who writes, ‘In good sense, tolerance 
and charity he was’— then comes the betraying phrase — ‘in 
advance of his time’. This is not only palpably false, as a glance 
at Bunyan’s controversial writings will show (A Defence of Justi- 
fication by Faith calls Fowler a ‘brutish beastly man’, ‘one that 
would fling heaven’s gate off the hinges’, ‘an angel of darkness’); 
it embodies a subtly misleading interpretation of the cliché that 
a great writer is not of his age but for all time. It should not 
be necessary to maintain today that to embody in literature the 
moral outlook of any age is a supremely difficult thing. The 
belief that it is easy has led Mackail to postulate that the moral 
outlook of any great writer must differ from that of his age, 
and this combines with his assumption of progress, his refusal to 
admit that (in Ranke’s phrase) every generation is equidistant from 
eternity, to produce a picture of Bunyan as one ‘in advance of his 
time’ — further, that is, from seventeenth-century Calvinism and 
hearer to nineteenth-century liberalism than were his contemporaries. 
Stated like this, the belief is clearly false; and I shall follow the 
commonsense course of assuming that a great Puritan writer will be 
Puritan in outlook. 


I begin with Dogma; it would be misleading to begin anywhere 
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else. Perhaps the greatest adjustment which has to be made by the 
modern reader in reading the religious literature of the seventeenth 
century is the realization of the compelling emotional importance of 
dogma. Theological issues were at least as desperate as political 
issues today; the difference between the Calvinist and Arminian 
views of grace, or between particular and universal redemption, was 
no matter for mere theoretical discussion. Dozens of spiritual 
autobiographies besides Grace Abounding testify to this; and we are 
reminded of its existence on even the lowest social levels by the 
touching vignette of the ‘three or four poor women sitting at a 
door, in the sun, talking about the things of God... They also 
discoursed of their own wretchedness of heart, of their unbelief; 
and did contemn, slight and abhor their own Righteousness, as 
filthy and insufficient to do them any good. And methought they 
spoke, as if joy did make them speak.’ 

Bunyan was a Calvinist; and the Calvinist view of election and 
reprobation conditions much — most — of his thinking. Those who 
are not saved are damned; there can be no qualified respect for them, 
only censure and contempt. It is this fact against which those well- 
wishing critics are barking their shins who claim that Bunyan is too 
hard on Ignorance. ‘Poor Ignorance’, wrote Froude, ‘Hell — sucha 
place as Bunyan imagined Hell to be — was a hard fate for a miser- 

_able mortal who has failed to comprehend the true conditions of 
justification.” It is this contempt that inspires the withering 
portrait of Mr Worldly Wiseman; there is no question of ‘seeing his 
point of view’: he is among the reprobate. And yet, of course, 
Bunyan has seen his point of view, has understood him so com- 
pletely that sympathy could not have done better. He is the man 
who can get it for us wholesale; and Bunyan’s prose is at its most 
sensitive in capturing his heavy confidence: ‘I would advise thee 
then, that thou with all speed get thyself rid of thy burden . . . Thou 
hast met with something, as I perceive already ... Hear me, I am 
older than thou...’ The touch of over emphasis, the heavy breath- 
ing, is just noticeable enough to convey Bunyan’s disapproval. 

The literary consequences of Bunyan’s Calvinism is that every 
character is black or white. There is no insensitiveness to subtleties 
of character or morality; but underlying everything is this clean 
demarcation. Not to realize this is to misunderstand Bunyan 
completely. Critics who deny it may be moved by the wish not 
to class Bunyan as crudely moralistic, but this division into 
good and bad has in fact issued not in crudity but merely in an 
underlying assurance, the constant presence of an attitude that, like 
his social and economic views, establishes Bunyan’s link with the 

Middle Ages. The abstractions of medieval morality-plays are not 
necessarily crude: within the huge basic simplification, subtlety 
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depends on the power of the author. Some of the finest Elizabethan 
drama, as is now generally admitted, is based on this good/bad 
outlook: it is no detraction from the greatness or the subtlety of 
Jago or Volpone to say that our awareness that they are evil is never 
completely absent. Bunyan has in fact discussed the matter for us; 
his version of the critic who would like to see Ignorance saved is 
By-ends: a portrait no one has ever considered crude, yet the under- 
tone of disapproval is present in every sentence he utters. 

The asceticism of Puritanism has been both over- and under- 
estimated. Among the most recent attempts to show the falsity of 
the picture of the Puritans as soured and harsh is that of Talon, who 
ridicules Macaulay’s picture of a ‘monastic gloom’ cast over 
England, and shows that they were quite willing to allow healthy 
pleasures, and wore clothes of many colours, and were probably less 
strict than many medieval orders. But this picture also must not be 
carried too far; the Puritans were, after all, puritan. 

The Christian view that every product or action of the natural 
man is tainted with sin is a belief on which it has been usually 
necessary to compromise if reason, the arts and everyday diversions 
are not to be utterly condemned; Puritanism is, among other things, 
the name given to the refusal to compromise on this. Nothing to the 
Puritan is free of stain: not the workings of the intellect, not pleasures, 
nor attempts at beautifying, whether of a religious service or of one’s 
person. Bunyan takes satisfaction in telling us that he had not ‘to 
boast of .. . an high-born estate according to the flesh’, and there is 
no doubt of the wealth of pejorative association attaching to the 
term ‘flesh’. There is no end, in Puritan aesthetic judgments, of 
‘plain’, ‘modest’, ‘simple’ as terms of praise; of ‘adorned’, ‘be- 
decked’, ‘varnished’ as terms of abuse. Of many possible examples, 
the denunciation of Greek literature in Paradise Regained will serve: 


Remove their swelling epithets, thick laid 

As varnish on a harlot’s cheek, the rest 

Thin sown with ought of profit or delight, 
Will far be found unworthy to compare 
With Sion’s songs, to all true tastes excelling. 


The literary consequences of this attitude are both good and bad. 
The good helped to create the ‘new prose’, or imposed on Milton and 
Marvell a restraint on pleasure and a consequent tension that issued 
in the sonnet to Lawrence or the ‘Dialogue between the Soul and 
Pleasure’. The bad is harder to define: as a pointer, one may suggest 
that it issues in an inability to write of mysticism. 

The bodily outcome of a powerful emotional stimulus is not 
hormally graceful. Ritual is an attempt to remedy this: and a 
familiarity with ritual trains one to expressing inspiration, when 
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it comes, in a becoming form. The Puritan suspicion of ritual and 
ceremony means that that natural crudity of physical action remains, 
To an unsympathetic watcher, the utterances of a George Fox or 
James Naylor are, among other things, ridiculous: sincerity does not 
atone for lack of dignity and decorum, just as in literature sincerity 
does not atone for inability to handle words. There is something of 
this in the Pilgrim’s Progress. Christian is at the same time magni- 
ficent and ludicrous when ‘his wife and children, perceiving it, began 
to cry after him to return; but the man put his fingers in his ears, and 
ran on, crying Life! life! eternal life!’ Too often, at moments of 
crisis, we find Bunyan using the words ‘shout’, ‘burst’, ‘loud’, 
‘vehement’, in a heavy-handed attempt to suggest intensity. 

The comparative poverty of Puritan mystical literature must be 
connected with this. The value of mystical literature, it is a common- 
place to remark, depends not only on the mystical experience, but on 
the ability to find the words: to avoid the opposite extremes of 
conventionality and ludicrousness. Perhaps it is a safe generalization 
that Catholic mystical writing is most in danger of the former, 
Puritan of the latter. Yet the dangers can be overcome, and on the 
occasions when he overcomes them Bunyan’s greatness may, 
perhaps, be said to be his ability to transcend Puritanism. 
Once or twice he attains an expression of a state of felicity that is not 

. Puritan in a pejorative or — apparently — in any other sense. In his 
account of the land of Beulah he does it the easy way — with the aid 
of the Bible: 


Now I saw in my dream, that by this time the pilgrims were 
got over the Enchanted Ground, and entering into the country 
of Beulah, whose air was very sweet and pleasant, the way lying | 
directly through it, they solaced themselves there for a season. 
Yea, here they heard continually the singing of birds, and saw 
every day the flowers appear in the earth, and heard the voice 
of the turtle in the land.... 


In the conclusion to Part II of the Pilgrim’s Progress he does it at 
length, again with the help— though more subtly — of the Bible. 
Occasionally in Grace Abounding a state of inner calm is rendered 
with perfect tact; and once at least Bunyan turns his knowledge of 
this very clumsiness to superb use: 


Mercy: But, pray, what said my Lord to my rudeness? Was 
he not angry with me? 

Christiana: When he heard your lumbering noise, he gave 4 
wonderful innocent smile; I believe what you did pleased him 
well enough, for he showed no sign to the contrary. 


We come next to the matter of humility. Bunyan is aware, as any 
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Christian must be, that this is an important virtue; and he keeps 
giving touches of it to his characters. Christian replies to Apollyon’s 
taunts ‘All this is true, and much more which thou hast left out’; or 
recounting his adventures at the Palace Beautiful, he confesses, ‘and 
truly, if it had not been for the good man, the porter that stands at 
the gate, I do not know but that after all I might have gone back 
again; but now I thank God I am here, and I thank you for receiving 
of me’. This is admirable, but it is only one level of humility: it is a 
confession of one’s own weakness, and is not incompatible with 
spiritual pride. Puritanism can glory in its own debasement, thanking 
God that its own weaknesses and sinfulness are a sign of its superiority 
to others. It is true that there is no pride in the quotations given; 
but it is only just avoided in Bunyan’s remark on the old man who 
agreed that he had probably sinned against the Holy Ghost: 


Here therefore I had but cold comfort; but talking a little 
more with him, I found him, though a good man, a stranger to 
much combat with the Devil. Wherefore, I went to God again, 
as well as I could, for mercy still. 


And it is even more insidiously present in such a paragraph as this: 


Then again, being loth and unwilling to perish, I began to 
compare my sin with others, to see if I could find that any of 
those that are saved had done as I had done. So I considered 
David’s adultery and murder, and found them most heinous 
crimes; and those too committed after Light and Grace received: 
But yet, by considering, I perceived that his transgressions were 
only such as were against the Law of Moses; from which the 
Lord Christ could, with the consent of his word, deliver him: 
But mine was against Gospel; yea, against the Mediator thereof; 
I had sold my saviour. 


In a way, Bunyan is here placing himself in a more immediate 
telationship with God than David had. The immediacy of the 
sinner’s contact with God blinds him to seeing himself in relation to 
his fellow men. He is the chief of sinners; he compares himself 
automatically with other great sinners, David and Judas, but he 
has more of God’s wrath even than they had (and in another mood, 
he may remember that God’s wrath is a sign of election). His 
superiority to his mere neighbours is immense; the sinner can feel 
his own guilt, but not his own unimportance. 

The Christianity of Hamlet is unpuritan, even Catholic; and 
Shakespeare can make Hamlet humble in the sense which the 
Puritans lack: ‘I am myself indifferent honest; but yet I could accuse 
me of such things that it were better my mother had not borne me’. 
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(III i, 123). This too is a discovery of original sin, but how different. 
Hamlet does not make a fuss, because his sense of his own sin is 
balanced by a sense of himself as a mere ordinary mortal, not in 
contrast with the reprobate, but among a world of fellow-sinners. 

But in respect of his feeling for humility Bunyan also displays his 
greatness and almost transcends his own Puritanism. When Christian 
is describing the Slough of Despond Bunyan gives us a flash of 
complete humility: 


Truly, said Christian, I have said the truth of Pliable, and if 
I should also say all the truth of myself, it will appear there is 
no betterment betwixt him and myself. It is true he went back 
to his own house, but I also turned aside to go in the way of 
death, being persuaded thereto by the carnal arguments of one 
Mr Worldly Wiseman. 


This is humble in every sense. Christian is aware of his own wicked- 
ness; and he can unaffectedly speak of himself in the same breath as 
one of the reprobate, without feeling any desire to draw a distinction, 
of whatever sort, between them. The same note is caught — and 
held — in the character of Mercy: by the standards of earth rather 
than heaven, the most attractive character drawn by Bunyan. Mercy 
is aware of her unimportance quite as much as of her guilt: 


So she began, and said, Truly, Sir, my want of experience is 
that which makes me covet to be in silence, and that also that 
fills me with fears of coming short at last. I cannot tell of 
visions and dreams as my friend Christiana can; nor know I 
what it is to mourn for my refusing of the counsel of those what 
were good relations. 


This is a note Bunyan could only capture in rare moments. He quite 
failed to capture it in the scene of the new garments a few pages 
later, though a marginal note tells us that this is true humility: 


Now therefore they began to esteem each other better than 
themselves. ‘For you are fairer than I am’, said one; and ‘You 
are more comely than I am’, said another. 


This is mere modesty: yielding in excellence to a neighbour, with, 
spiritually, no reverberations. 


5 
I have attempted to see Bunyan as a popular writer and as 4 
Puritan; and in conclusion, will return to the point from which this 
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essay began: the eighteenth century view of Bunyan as not being 
polite literature. It is my view that if we remove the derogatory 
attitude which caused their condescension, these earlier critics were 
right. Bunyan’s work was not only intended for a very different 
audience from that of Milton and Dryden; it drew its strength very 
largely from the environment for which it was intended. 

Bunyan’s work is folk-literature in a sense in which that genre no 
longer exists; at a time when popular and learned culture were more 
distinct than they are today, his books belong entirely to the former. 
I do not intend an adverse judgment when maintaining that folk- 
literature no longer exists; I mean simply that the two streams are no 
longer as distinct as they were. The obvious cause here is the spread 
of education, though the beginnings of the process go back to the 
loosening class-structure of the eighteenth century, and the self- 
made, Puritan-educated men described by Mrs Leavis. The con- 
sequences of this fusion have been enormous for both sides, and are 
further complicated by the rise of a new and commercialized form of 
folk literature in the pulp magazine and the Sunday papers. 

If this view of Bunyan is true, it has one corollary: that the place 
to look for significant comparisons is not with Spenser because he 
happened to write allegory, or with Shelley because he also had a> 
vivid imagination, but among those English writers whose work is 
touched by popular culture: Langland, of course, Shakespeare, and, 
among later writers, Dickens. The comparison with Dickens is the 
most fruitful of all, as serving among other things to point the merits 
of the latter. Like Dickens’s (especially the earlier Dickens) Bunyan’s 
greatness is intensely local: in both of them the genius makes itself 
felt not in the scale of the whole work, but in paragraphs, even 
sentences. Dickens is the only nineteenth-century writer who in- 
herits the grotesque caricature, the medieval cartoon figure, which 
is found, for example, in Obstinate and Pliable, who would surely 
have been at home on the medieval stage. In Dickens, it is true, the 
underlying didacticism is gone; he uses the method for humour, 
whereas Bunyan is still in the morality tradition, the link with the 
sermon is there. This may account for Dickens’s lapses of judgment, 
his misunderstandings of what was a source of strength and what of 
weakness in the popular tradition he so brilliantly tapped; and his 
consequent fondness for the sentimental or the merely comic. Yet 
much of Dickens’s humour is the tough grisly humour of Mac, or 
Barabas, or Giant Despair; there is a touch of that in Mr Pecksniff 
warming his hands ‘as benevolently as if they were someone else’s, 
not his’; and occasionally we find in Dickens the same moral fibre 
as in Bunyan, the same sudden discovery in a character of what in 
its literary effect is not very different from grace: 
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She hurried swiftly back, accompanied by half a dozen 
labourers, including the drunken man whom the news had 
sobered, and who was the best man of all. (Hard Times, 
Bk. II, Chapter 6.) 


It is not surprising then to discover that of all the illustrators of 
Bunyan (notoriously hard to illustrate) none has surpassed the 
uproarious and biting engraving of Vanity Fair done by Cruickshank 
in 1838. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
T. BRENNAN 


STUDENTS of the sociology of politics agree that political activity 
must be studied at all levels and in particular that the working of 
democracy can best be understood if account is taken of the small 
informal and unattached groups in which individuals exchange and 
test their opinions. At the same time many of those active in politics, 
particularly of the ‘left’, would like to see a revival of the enthusiasm 
of the period before the first World War when men and women 
throughout the country met in small groups and classes such as 
those of the Independent Labour Party and the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, confident in their own ability to shape a better 
society and eager to examine any tools which promised to be useful. 

In the course of a sociological enquiry in South West Wales the 
activities of one such group of enthusiasts were mentioned several 
times in connection with political development in the area, and it was 
thought that a more complete investigation of the history of the 
group might be worth while. 

The group referred to was formed just before the first World War 
and operated for about ten years in the anthracite mining town of 
Ammanford not far from Swansea in South Wales. Its members 
were almost entirely young miners and the group concerned itself 
with free intellectual and political discussion. There was nothing 
remarkable about it except perhaps that it had a permanent building 
of itt own—the ‘White House’ of the title of this paper. The 
acquisition and use of the building provides a convenient focus for 
the story of the group. In its other features the story simply reflects 
the forces which were at work generally in society and could pro- 
bably apply to other groups in many parts of Britain. Even the 
acquisition of the building might be regarded as a typical example 
of the middle class philanthropy and interest in working class educa- 
tion which was so important to the success of such movements as the 
Workers’ Educational Association. 

The White House was the name of a building near Ammanford, 
originally a vicarage, which was bought by a wealthy individual 
named George Davison, in 1913, and handed over to a group of 
young men for use as a centre for free discussion. 

Davison himself was an eccentric individual who, having made a 
fortune in connection with a Kodak agency, devoted some of it to 
philanthropic purposes. Politically he was described as a Kropotkin- 
Anarchist; he was said to have lived largely on a diet of fruit and 
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nuts, and he also adopted and cared for several backward or ailing 
children of London ex-cabmen. Thomas Jones in his Welsh Broth 
tells how in ‘1909 or later’ Davison invited several members of a 
Fabian Summer School being held at Llanbedr, Merioneth, to his 
home near Harlech. The members included Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, Professors Tawney and Namier, George Lansbury and 
Thomas Jones himself. It was probably from this meeting that the 
project for turning Davison’s house into a residential workers’ 
college started. Some years later, Davison did in fact hand over his 
house on very favourable terms for this purpose. It is now known 
as Coleg Harlech and annually provides residential courses on social 
subjects for mainly working class adult students. Thus Davison was 
in touch with the workers’ educational movement before he had any 
connection with the White House at Ammanford. 

Davison provided the White House itself in 1913, but the group of 
young men who ran it and made use of it had been in existence at 
least two years earlier. Similarly the group had more or less dis- 
integrated before the house reverted to Davison’s estate in 1922. 

Most of the members of the original group were well known to 
each other. Apart from one tinplate worker, they were all miners 
and worked at the same colliery. All were active members of their 
miners’ lodge and all except one were unmarried. More or less the 
same individuals comprised the local branch of the I.L.P. and since 
as young men they felt restricted by the older members of the miners’ 
lodge, they decided to meet separately. They normally met in the 
kitchen of the house of the one member who was married. They 
were, as they styled themselves, ‘the progressives’ of the lodge. All 
were interested in the wider issues of politics and were keen readers 
of the pamphlet literature of the period. All witnessed the great 
religious revival of 1904-5,* the drive for unionization and federation 
in the mines and were aware of living in a time of great promise. 
Many of the older members now look back on the period as one of a 
great awakening. If their memories are to be trusted, the district 
received and listened to a constant stream of missionaries representing 
in turn the Miners’ Federation, the Central Labour College, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the I.L.P. as well as Christian 
Scientists and propagandists of the many religious sects which had 
arisen following the revival. They remember too the crowds, the 
excitement and examples of powerful oratory. The fact that they 
remember little of the issues which were discussed at these meetings 
might be explained by the fact that many of the issues which excited 


1 THomas Jones, Welsh Broth (W. Griffiths, 1950), p. 162. 

* For discussion of the social significance of the religious revival refer to C. R. 
WiiuraMs, ‘The Welsh Religious Revival, 1904-5’, British Journal of Sociology, 
vol. III, no. 3, September 1952. 
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them then would now be accepted without question. On the other 
hand, it might be significant that though all the older members could 
remember attending meetings addressed by two brothers who were 
popular speakers in this period, there was no agreement as to whether 
they were Christian Scientists, I.L.P. speakers or members of the 
Apostolic Church. There is documentary evidence that the two 
brothers were in fact American Christian Socialist missionaries from 
California, and it is likely that they appeared at meetings organized 
by various bodies. Nevertheless, the impression given is that, even 
at the time, these various meetings were regarded by many people as 
all part of the same movement — an increasing awareness among 
Welsh workers of the New Learning which had hitherto been denied 
them by barriers of language, religion and geography. 

The members of the group which was later to become the White 
House group regarded themselves as being amongst the keenest 
seekers after knowledge. In 1911 two of them, D. G. and H. A. (the 
married member), attended a competitive examination in Swansea 
for a trade union scholarship to Ruskin College, Oxford. It was in 
fact during the railway strike of 1911 and on the day that the army 
was called out to restore order in Llanelly. No trains were running 
and they cycled the double journey of 16 miles in each direction. 
H. A. was unsuccessful and continued his efforts with his own 
political discussion group. D. G. was given a scholarship and after 
a session at Ruskin returned to work in the pits. At the same time 
another miner from a neighbouring colliery, D. R. O. (a checkweigh- 
man), was attending Ruskin College, and they both met Davison 
there; there is little doubt that the two Ruskin students formed the 
link between the Ammanford group and Davison. 

In 1913, on the invitation of the group, Davison visited Amman- 
ford and bought the White House which he handed over to the group 
on the condition that it was to be maintained as the headquarters of 
a free discussion group — unattached to any political party. One 
of the early group, now married, was given rooms in the house 
free of rent in return for his services as caretaker. This arrangement 
lasted about a year, when H. A., the convenor of the original group, 
was installed with his family on the same terms. He continued to 
work in the pit and his wife acted as caretaker while the group held 
the house. 

The White House did function for a time as Davison had intended. 
Speakers of various religious denominations and various political 
opinions were invited to address meetings which were often open to 
the public and were well attended. The most popular speakers 
included Noah Ablett of the I.L.P., a dentist and a schoolmaster 
fom Llanelly, who were active propagandists for socialism, and a 
local Baptist minister. There was, however, in this period, in the 
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minds of many people, identification of Socialism with Atheism and 
Agnosticism, and many of the young men joining the group thought 
it their duty to leave the chapels as a sign of their maturity. The 
White House became known as the meeting place of ‘a lot of queer 
atheistic revolutionaries’. With the outbreak of the 1914 War the 
group was inevitably labelled pro-German and unpatriotic, and in 
fact towards the end of the war returning ex-servicemen threatened 
to demolish the house with dynamite. All that happened was that 
a few pieces of rubbish were thrown into the yard of the house, but 
it is sufficient to show that the group was not universally popular. 

Several members of the group were against the war and objected 
to military service. Nine were arrested on the same day for refusing 
to obey the call-up and some of their friends were anxious to turn 
the occasion into an anti-war demonstration. Other and more 
pacific individuals made an agreement with the police that the nine 
objectors should be delivered to the railway station without police or 
military escort, apparently to show the police that they were neither 
cowards nor trouble makers and were proud to testify to their 
convictions. The nine were in fact delivered in orderly fashion and 
served varying terms of imprisonment. Other members attached to 
the group from time to time organized to boycott recruiting meetings, 
but since most of the eligible men were miners and for a long time 
exempt from military service, the issue was not as important as it 
might have been. There is no strong evidence that the White House 
acted as a group formally organized for political’action. In other 
words it still functioned as a centre for free discussion. 

Gradually, however, the young men who had come together in 
their enthusiastic search for knowledge found in the programme of 
the Labour movement ample scope for their energies. Most of them 
were members of the I.L.P. and almost all became members of the 
Labour Party at the end of the war mainly via the local Trades 
Council, which was set up to provide workers’ representatives on 
various official joint advisory committees. Then too, the Socialism 
for which they had fought was given official definition in the new 
constitution of the Labour Party. The expansion of the labour force 
in mining also tended to give more power to the younger men in the 
unions and some set themselves to build up the strength of the unions 
for the militant industrial action which was to follow 1921. In any 
case, by 1922 the agent acting for Davison claimed the house on the 
grounds that it was no longer being used for its intended purpose, 
and the White House group officially ceased to exist. By this time 
other premises were available in Ammanford, but in fact no effort 
was made to replace the White House since its members had found 
their place in the Labour movement and were fully occupied as 
union, party and local government officials. 
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Gradually, the more active members not only rose in the hierarchy 
of the Labour movement, but in effect moved out of the working 
class altogether. Significantly too, many of them rejoined the 
chapels. Of the original dozen most active members, the secretary 
rose by the now established route of union official, local councillor, 
Labour M.P. to Cabinet Minister. D. R. O., the checkweighman of 
the foundation group, after a period at Ruskin, returned to the area 
as lecturer for the National Council of Labour Colleges, though 
continuing to work at the pit. He later became a councillor, then 
county councillor and was finally a full time Food Officer during the 
1939-45 war, from which job he went into retirement. One of the 
conscientious objectors became manager of the local Co-operative 
Society and served for more than twenty-five years. Another, also 
acounty councillor, now holds a well paid administrative post in 
industry. Several less prominent members entered local government 
and some are still county councillors. At least one is a university 
lecturer and one a university professor. Of the remainder of the 
group two or three maintained what they called ‘their independence 
of thought’. One of them vowed never to work for an employer and 
made his living for many years as a hawker before opening a fish and 
chip shop, which is still run by his widow. Two others, though never 
interested in direct political action, still maintain their interest in 
social affairs, through reading. 

In some ways even more interesting than this record of personal 
achievement are the records of the families of those who were active 
in the group — either their sons or their brothers or brothers-in-law. 
In proportion to its size the town of Ammanford, with a population 
of about six thousand, has produced a large number of men who 
have made their mark in political, academic or musical circles. And 
though in a small town each family has many connections, it is 
surprising to an outside observer to find how many of those who have 
‘made good’ are found to be related to the original dozen members 
of the White House. Incidentally, something like the same result 
was obtained in a similar though more formal investigation for the 
whole of the Swansea area (which includes Ammanford). In seeking 
to discover the place of the working class trade union or chapel 
kader in his community, it was found that the adult sons and 
daughters of such leaders had risen from jobs of working class to 
those of middle class status very much more frequently than groups 
of comparable age in the rest of the population. Furthermore, it was 
found that comparatively few of the successful second generation 
— the same interest as their fathers in political and social 

airs, 

The story told here of one small group may have no general 
‘ignificance at all. If it has, the conclusions which it suggests are 
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as follows. First, that the group functioning as an independent body 
and with premises of its own provided a valuable method of educa- 
tion for its members. It is unlikely that the Labour Party, the 
Miners’ Union or even the educational associations could have 
provided the conditions which enabled working class men after only 
a few years to take their place with such confidence and ability in the 
running of the affairs of their own and the national community. 
Secondly, there is the fact that, active though the group was, it never 
succeeded in attracting a second batch of young men to take the 
place of its founders. It is only to be expected that young men who 
seek the truth will satisfy themselves that after a few years they have 
found it in a political programme which they have helped to shape. 
It is less easy to explain, however, why they had no successors. The 
answer to this question, as well as the answer to the question of 
whether it would be possible to revive the activity of such groups, is 
probably to be found in wider social changes which are taking place 
and are even more noticeable in South Wales than elsewhere in 
Britain. In the first place opportunities for promotion of any kind 
in a mining community were so scarce that inevitably a vast amount 
of talent was left among the miners. The type of political activity 
which has been described provided some outlet and, incidentally, 
some chance of advancement for the most able. Educational 
opportunities have now improved so much that such talent is filtered 
off, and in so far as ambition, diligence and intelligence are inherited 
or acquired in the family, the potentially most active families are 
removed from this sphere of social affairs. In addition to the factor 
of better opportunities there is the deeper reason that the socially 
approved career, to which the most able might aspire, has itself 
changed. To be a respected trade unionist and also a chapel deacon, 
no longer represents the ambition of young men. The infiltration of 
English standards, and particularly English middle class standards 
of personal consumption, shapes the career which replaces that of the 
village elder. In such conditions the revival of groups like the 
White House group as an important part of political life seems very 
unlikely. 
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WERNER HEISENBERG: Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science. Faber and 
Faber. 


Professor Heisenberg is one of the few distinguished scientists who com- 
mands our attention whatever his subject of discourse. Too often, when men of 
science step out of their special disciplines to discuss other matters — political, 
historical, philosophical — the result is painful. Werner Heisenberg is a refreshing 
exception. These eight lectures, delivered over a period of sixteen years, bear the 
stamp of philosophical and historical insight of the first order. For him science 
began when Thales made his illuminating yet disturbing pronouncement that all 
things were in principle liquid, or liquescent. 

Following Nietzsche, Heisenberg points out that Thales’ statement contains 
three philosophical ideas of great importance. (1) There is an origin of all things, 
a fundamental unit, or principle. (2) A rational account may be given of the 
nature of this unit or principle. An appreciation of its role in the formation of 
material objects is attainable through careful reflexion. (3) That by appealing to 
such a unit or principle one may gain a unified ‘understanding’ of the physical 
world. Professor Heisenberg’s recurrent theme is that both ancient Greek 
natural philosophy and modern atomic physics rest on these three ideas, and for 
very much the same reasons. 

When we consider the diversity of things in the world, with their different 
colours, textures, smells, shapes and densities, the question might arise whether 
all these distinct qualities are elementary and irreducible, or whether they are 
explicable in terms of something more ‘fundamental’. It was in trying to fashion 
anotion of this ‘fundamental something’ that certain logical questions forced 
themselves on the ancient philosophers. For if this something was meant to 
explain the properties of physical objects, it could not itself possess those pro- 
perties any of them. An explanatory account of the peculiar colour and 
memorable smell of chlorine gas cannot consist merely in saying that the gas 
consists of tiny units which themselves possess the colour and smell we perceive. 
The question of the nature of such properties has only been transferred; the 
reason for the colour and smell of these tiny units has now to be sought. 

Hence most of the early candidates for the role of ‘fundamental substance’ 
failed in virtue of their specialization, their very possession of properties. Thales’ 
Water could be neither just liquid, nor just ‘gas’, as in fog, nor just solid, as in ice. 
For if it were any one of these, say liquid, how could it explain the solid and 
gaseous things everywhere observed? Either Water had to be a trinity of types of 
substance, which would not make reference to it very suitable as an explicans, 
or water would have to be devoid of properties altogether, which raises the 
question why it should be called ‘water’ at all. Empedocles’ Stammwurzeln — 
tarth, water, air and fire — are an attempt to cope with this logical difficulty. He 
begins with four basic root-qualities, solidity, liquidity, gaseousness and heat, by 
the mixture of which all the qualities of everyday perception might be explained. 
But this was an inelegant lack of economy. Moreover, it left solidity, liquidity, 
gaseousness and heat themselves unexplained; knowledge of these had to be 
assumed. 

Democritus saw what was required. His atoms were devoid of all properties, 
save their geometrical relations to each other. The relative position and move- 
ment of atoms determined the qualities of substances and were thus responsible 
for variety in the world. Democritus wrote ‘Sweet exists by convention, bitter by 
‘onvention, colour by convention; atoms and Void [alone] exist in reality... .’ 

Hence the idea of the smallest indivisible unit of matter —a point without 
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properties — originated, says Heisenberg, ‘...as of its own accord’. The very 
attempt to solve the fundamentally logical problem of explaining the origin of 
qualities drove the Greeks to atomism. 

What an odd world was the Democritean world of atoms, however. Lacking 
all properties but relative geometrical position, these fundamental units were 
impossible to visualize. Just as the world of the modern atom is impossible to 
visualize. We have no picture of our atom, the Greeks had no picture of the 
atom of Democritus — and for much the same reason. 

Now this is the point. The logic of explaining the properties of the physical 
world forced home difficulties for the imagination which were essentially the 
same for the Greeks as it is for modern physicists. Except that now even the 
geometrical relations of the Democritean atoms are divested with. Heisenberg 
himself has been largely responsible for this. In 1927 he noted that the language 
appropriate to the description of fundamental particles is such as to rule out 
statements previously thought to be essential to the physical description of things, 
viz. statements about the having of a definite position and a definite velocity ina 
fixed framework of space and time. 

Small wonder that it is so difficult for the non-specialist to understand some of 
the things that are said about sub-atomic particles today. They altogether lack 
properties, in the usual sense. How very like what some of Democritus’ con- 
temporaries must have felt about his theories. But only such a daring conception 
could meet the logical requirements of completely explaining and predicting 
macrophysical phenomena. 

Modern science has, moreover, succeeded in carrying through the Ancient 
programme to a remarkable degree. Qualitative differences in observable 
phenomena are ‘caused’ by different arrangements and relative positions of the 
three basic units of theoretical physics, electrons, protons and neutrons. The 
colours, the physical states, the electrical and thermodynamic properties of a 
few elements are already accurately explicable and predictable in these terms. 
The same is possible in principle for all matter as we know it; only nightmare-ish 
mathematical complications prevent completion of the programme. ‘The 
totality of solutions to such [differential equations defined in multidimensional 
space] corresponds to the totality of all possible states of atoms, the wide variety 
of possible chemical compounds being depicted by the totality of possible solu- 
tions of Schrédinger’s differential equations’ (p. 101). 

Of course Democritus’ position was logically more tidy. From the nature of 
one fundamental unit, he was able to generate a unified account of all things. 
Modern science requires three such units, at least — electrons, protons and neu- 
trons — not to mention positrons, mesons, neutrinos, and other as-yet-unknown 
particles. It may appear then that atomic theory is again losing sight of its 
fundamental aim. Like Empedocles — and the late eighteenth-century Chemists 
who with their half-hundred ‘elements’ seemed to be assuming almost as much 
as they were explaining — modern physicists may be populating the world of 
science with ever more fundamental units, or assumptions. 

But is this really so? Professor Heisenberg suggests not. It is a most striking 
experimental fact that elementary particles can change, or be changed into one 
another. For example, a collision between a neutron and a proton can produce 
ameson. The indestructibility characteristic of the ancient atom no longer applies 
to these modern elementary particles, therefore. From this the author concludes 
that only one fundamental substance can now be said to lie at the root of reality — 
Energy. In a collision of two elementary particles of high energy, new particles 
are formed. The higher the total energy, the more this happens. In other words, 
the total available energy of the impact is used ‘... in a statistical manner... 
to form elementary particles; the energy is distributed among these particles. 

This fundamental energy, however, is capable of existence in many forms. It" 
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always appears in definite quanta (called ‘elementary particles’ instead of 
‘atoms’ for purely historical reasons). Basic among these forms are three 
specially stable kinds: electrons, protons and neutrons. Matter consists of these 
with the addition of energy of motion. Then too there are the particles which 
always travel with the velocity of light, and which embody radiation. Finally 
there are the other short-lived forms of energy — mesons, neutrinos, positrons, 
and others as yet unisolated. The variety of natural phenomena is thus created by 
the diversity of these manifestations of energy, just as the Greek natural philo- 
sophers had dimly anticipated. 

If we wish to understand all these manifestations, however — remembering the 
impossibility of visualizing such a propertyless micro-world — they must be 
represented in purely mathematical form; simply as the totality of solutions of a 
system of equations. No other language can dispose of the wealth of phenomena 
that is harboured in the one fundamental substance, Energy. ‘Yet it is quite 
conceivable that in the not too distant future we shall be able to write down a 
single equation from which will follow the properties of matter in general’ (p. 
105). 

The modern Democriteans, then, are bringing forth the fruit of seeds planted 


f 2500 years ago. They have, by experimental skill, mathematical ingenuity and 
K uncompromising logical rigour come to conceive of Energy as the ‘origin’ of all 
, things, the fundamental principle of reality. They have sought to give, and have 
n to a large measure succeeded in giving, a rational account of this fundamental 
g ‘substance’, and of the way it compounds to form the material objects of every- 
day experience. And they have endeavoured, by appeal to the concept of Energy, 
it to make possible a unified understanding of the material world in which we live. 
le Professor Heisenberg’s account may not satisfy the most scholarly historians 
1e and philosophers of science. There were many other issues involved in early 
€ Greek attempts to discover a ‘world-principle’. Ionian philosophers were not 
a just out to discover the great Major Premise from which everything else in the 
IS. physical world might be deduced. But with the assurance and clarity of the 
sh accomplished scientist and thinker that he is, Heisenberg has brought to light 
he one important thread between Greek and modern science that cannot be found 
al in purely philosophical or historical works — where either a vague connection is 
ty hinted at, or else denied altogether. In particular he has shown how the inherent 
lu- inomprehensibility of atomic phenomena — that is, our inability to imagine or 
visualize the elements and interrelations of the microphysical world — he has 
of shown how this is the inevitable consequence of attempting to explain macro- 
gs. physical phenomena in such terms. This logical situation has been common to 
cu ancient and modern natural philosophy. It was forced on the Greeks — it grew 
wa out of early scientific discussion ‘... of its own accord’. It was forced also on 
ts atomic science, which was born only in the attempt to round off and complete the 
ists assical physics of the nineteenth century, but which ended up by displacing it in 
uch veral departments of the study of nature. 
| of Norwoop RUussELL HANSON 
cing 
one L.H. G. GREENWoop: Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy. Cambridge University 
luce Press, 18s. net. 
lies Few interpreters of ancient Greek poetry are altogether innocent of the crime 
ides '@ ofreading into it the views and preoccupations of their own period. And how- 
'ly— @ “er absurd a heresy may be, it dies hard in the place of its origin if its originator 
icles. tuppens to have been an inspiring teacher and an ingenious dialectician. Most 


rds, cholars would suppose that no aberration of the past was more irrecoverably 
oes ttad than the late Dr Verrall’s attempt to pass off Euripides as an anti-clerical 


‘ationalist’ in the tradition of Henry Labouchére and Hypatia Bradlaugh Bon- 
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ner. Witness, for example, the severe condemnation of Verrall’s handling of the 
Bacchae by Professor E. R. Dodds in his introduction to that play (on p. xliv of 
his commentary). ‘Verrall’s theories’, writes Professor Dodds, ‘are in fact a 
classic instance of that insularity in time which, blinding men to the uniqueness 
both of their own and of past ages, drive them to impose upon the past the fleeting 
image of their own preoccupations.’ And yet, in 1953, there appears a study of 
Euripides whose author evidently accepts Verrall’s main conclusions as part of 
his own premisses. 

Mr Greenwood clearly states at the beginning the problem which his book is 
intended to resolve: ‘whereas the poet’s representation of the nature and action 
of the gods, in many of his plays if not in all, conflicts sharply with what appear 
to be his own religious beliefs, nevertheless the gods and their activities are 
presented as an integral and irremovable part of the whole’. Mr Greenwood’s 
way of meeting this difficulty is to ‘suppose... that the plots of the plays, or of 
most of them, are fantasies: that is, series of events which Euripides neither him- 
self thought, or wished the enlightened among his audience and his readers to 
think, such as have actually occurred or could have occurred’. So far, Mr 
Greenwood is in accord with Verrall; but at this point he parts company with 
him by adding that ‘this is all; that there is no second version of the plot, no 
real story underlying what is on the surface’. 

One sees at once that should Mr Greenwood’s assumptions about ‘what 
appear to be Euripides’ religious beliefs’ prove to be unfounded, the problem 
he has set out to solve will at once evaporate. Mr Greenwood is aware of this, and 
towards the end of his first chapter (pp. 20ff), he tries to substantiate his view by 
setting out ‘the passages that tell us something of what Euripides believed’ and 
arguing that they point to his conclusion. The first of these is the famous prayer 
of Hecuba at Troades 884ff. This is uttered at one of the great dramatic crises of 
the play. Troy has fallen, Helen is a prisoner; and in the presence of Hecuba and 
other captive Trojan women, she is about to be dragged before her outraged 
husband. Longing for revenge upon the author of her troubles, the queen makes 
a passionate appeal to Menelaus to kill his wife; and she prefaces that appeal by 
these remarkable words: ‘O you who sustain the earth and upon the earth have 
your seat, you, Zeus, whose nature is most difficult'to know, whether you are the 
necessity of nature or the mind of mortals, to you I pray: for you, as you go along 
your silent path, bring to justice all things mortal.’ “That Hecuba should appeal 
at this point for divine help’, says Mr Greenwood, ‘is natural: that the appeal 
should take the form it does is unnatural.’ He can think of ‘one explanation and 
one only: that for five lines the speaker is in effect not Hecuba but Euripides, and 
that Euripides is here revealing something of what he believes about God and his 
relation to the world’. Mr Greenwood does not observe that the bitterness of 
these words is particularly appropriate in the mouth of this character in this 
situation; he does not remark that, while they doubtless reflect the views of 
philosophers contemporary with Euripides, they recall also the invocation of the 
same god in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. Either of these considerations might have 
restrained him from crediting Euripides with so astonishing a lapse from dramatic 
propriety. In the same way, he quotes the famous chorus from the Chrysippus 
(fr. 839: unlike Mr Greenwood, I quote from Nauck’s second edition), which 
invokes Earth and Aither as the parents of all things. This chorus undoubtedly 
reflects the views of Anaxagoras, with whom we know Euripides to have been 
acquainted; just as certainly, it echoes the primitive cosmogony of Hesiod. Now 
even if Mr Greenwood’s inference that Euripides himself accepted the Anaxagor- 
ean doctrine is correct, it is not safe to assume that either Anaxagoras or Euripides 
wished to deny the existence or suppress the worship of the gods of Greece. The 
crude opinion that men like Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia were trying 
to replace the cults of the Olympians by a sort of Comtian religion of rationalism 
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did indeed lead to their persecution by some of their least sophisticated contem- 
poraries; but it is one which the more intelligent students of pre-Socratic philos- 
ophy have now abandoned. From the earliest times the gods had been toAvevupor, 
they had been invoked by many titles; and it is reasonable to doubt whether 
identifications of the gods made by contemporary philosophers were felt by their 
authors or by many of the general public to be as blasphemous as conservative 
contemporaries and rationalistic moderns have supposed. 

The other passages quoted by Mr Greenwood may be more briefly dealt with. 
Frs. 941 and 877 (and possibly Fr. 919) repeat the identification of Zeus with 
Aither; Frs. 487 and 911 ascribe to Zeus, Fr. 944 to Hestia, a dwelling in the 
aither, and therefore have nothing to do with the case; neither has Fr. 1018 (‘the 
mind of each of us isa god’). Mr Greenwood’s major premiss lies in an assump- 
tion which is utterly untenable; and consequently there is no need to discuss in 
much detail the arguments put forward in his later chapters. 

Chapter 11 deals with what the author calls the ‘symbolist’ theory of Euripides’ 
divine characters, the view that they represent ‘forces of nature or of the human 
soul’, Mr Greenwood has some true things to say of this; only it is surprising 
that he, or anyone else, should devote twenty-seven pages to its refutation. 
Chapter 11 contains a laboured rebuttal of Verrall’s ‘rationalist’ theory in its 
application to the Heracles: one could not flog a deader horse. Mr Greenwood 
finds the patriotic character of the Supplices perplexing; and though he says 
nothing of the many patriotic passages of other Euripidean plays, he gives us in 
Chapter Iv something that is quite his own. Contrary to all appearance, the 
play contains, we learn, a bitter satire on the Athenian conception of democracy 
and a sharp protest against the Argive alliance which Alcibiades promoted! This 
chapter is beyond discussion; I will only recall Professor Fraenkel’s observation 
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(Agamemnon, III, p. 719) about ‘the magic wand of irony, by which the com- 
mentator converts the sense of a sentence into the exact opposite of what, for the 
ordinary man, it seems to say’. In Chapter v Mr Greenwood warns us against 
supposing that the technique of tragedy is realistic, a warning which at about the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War many English scholars would have found 
salutary. But Mr Greenwood has chosen to support this true opinion by a very 
queer set of arguments. The one. to which he attaches chief importance may be 
summarized as follows. Lyric passages spoken all or mainly by one of the actors 
often precede iambic monologues spoken by the same actor or iambic dialogues 
in which he takes a part. During these iambic passages, ‘the position of affairs is 
not materially changed, and the action of the play does not go forward’. People 
usually say that a transition of this type signifies that the actor has ‘pulled himself 
together’, has after a period of emotional behaviour become calmer and more 
rational. Mr Greenwood rejects this explanation. The reverse sequence, from 
iambics to lyrics, he rightly says seems to indicate a heightening of the tension. 
But this reverse sequence, says Mr Greenwood, only occurs when some new 
event has happened to cause the tension to increase. Since none of the instances 
of the lyric-iambic sequence which he so painstakingly enumerates contains a new 
event which explains the s/ackening of tension, Mr Greenwood argues that this 
type of transition has no special significance, but is ‘a mere convention’, whose 
existence provides evidence for the unrealistic character of tragic tech- 
nique in general. Mr Greenwood does not seem to have reflected that when 
tension slackens, it commonly does so simply because no startling new 
event has happened; that it is in fact just the respite given him from such events 
that allows a person to collect himself. This argument, presented with every 
indication that its author thinks it an important one, takes up eight pages. 

The author of this book shows very little evidence of his acquaintance with 
what are generally considered the most important modern contributions to his 
‘Subject. Wilamowitz is mentioned once, to be rebuked for a minor offence; 
nothing is said of Professor Dodds’s two well-known articles (Classical Review, 
XLIII (1929), 97f; XXXIX (1925), 102f) or of the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Bacchae. It goes against the grain to condemn the work of a 
scholar whose edition of Book I of the Nicomachean Ethics is a useful contribu- 
tion to the subject. But the book before me has little to recommend it, apart from 
a clear and readable style. 

HuGH Lioyp-Jones 


HALLETT Smitu: Elizabethan Poetry. Harvard University Press; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 32s. 6d. net. 


It is becoming a commonplace to say that the Elizabethan mind was stored 
with commonplaces. The age was nothing if not self-conscious in its attitude to 
literary composition, and with this fact in mind the author of this book examines 
some types of Elizabethan poetry, ranging from the Pastoral to the Heroic. 
He rightly sees as the sixteenth-century background ‘a series of ideals, values, 
commonplaces or conventions’, and he takes good care that the objects of his 
study shall not fly off and take critical root in a false medieval or romantic 
setting. He is sanely sceptical of extravagant attempts to find autobiographical 
evidence in published poetry. Above all, he is at pains to show the literary 
ancestry of each poetic category and the conventions which recur in all types. 

Yet that which is announced as the main purpose of the book, ‘to study the 
nature of the creative process in the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
England,’ is scarcely fulfilled. The Elizabethan creative mind is doggedly pur 
sued, occasionally seized and exposed to view for a moment, but never really 
held down long enough for dissection to be completed. This is a pity, because 
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Mr Smith several times leads the reader to expect that something very good 
indeed will appear on the next page. He is aware of the many irreconcilible 
extremes which make the study of Elizabethan England the fascinating and 
exasperating subject it is. These tensions are made manifest in its poetry — the 
paradoxes of the love-sonnets, the antithesis of freedom and formalism in the 
Pastoral, the dilemma of the nature of man which impelled the first verse- 
satirists. But too much of this book is of the catalogue variety, describing 
subject-matter and paraphrasing content. The cataloguing is well done, and a 
good deal of useful information is collected between the two covers. It could 
have been done equally well by a writer with less sympathy and insight that Mr 
Smith shows himself to possess. It is much to be hoped that he will soon return 
to this subject, offering further interpretation of the imposing amount of material 
he has collected. The present volume is somewhat reminiscent of that type of 
M.A. thesis officially described as ‘an ordered and critical exposition of existing 
data’. 
RAYMOND CHAPMAN 
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